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T1V was-compil'd hy the Perſon whoſe Name it 


bears ; that what is true in it demands no Excuſe :- 


That, if any Remark of the Writer appears favour- 
able to 5 ſelf, and L Jadg'd potions: 5 may, 
however, weigh in the oppoſite Scale to ſome Things 
: leſs obligingly ſdid of me: Falſe Praiſe being as 
pardonable as Nn ba. | 
IT is not only my Perſuaſion, but that of Mul- 
titudes, far more penetrating than my ſelf, that 
groſs Errors, Impoſtures and Faults have long pre- 
vail'd in the receiv'd Inſtitutions and Eſtabliſhments 
of, Kpowledge and Religion. Nambers of that 
Inion require me to diſcharge my Part towards 
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F ray be thought requiſite to intro- 

Wy dace the following Sheets with the Ce- 
remom of 4 PREFACE; Yo" fa- 
ih that Opinion, I would very) 
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NARRATIVE 
Mp Mr. WELSTEDE, 


/ 5 


ur Reverend Mr. ohn Henley was 
= born at Melton . „ in the 
County of Leiceſter, Auguſt the 3d; 
1692. His Father is, and his 
eg Grandfather, by his ' Mother's 
Side; John Dowel, M. A.) was Vicar of that 
Pariſh ; Mr. Dowel was the Author of ſeveral 
Pieces, particular! a Charge of Hereſy againſt 
Mr. Hobbs, the Lite of Julian the Apoſtate, and 
the Lives of St. Chr -yoſtome and St. Baſil. He 
was remarkable 4 the Aſſiduity of his Studies: 
the Force of his Talents, the Eloquence of 
his Pen, great Learning, and a peculiar Hap- 
pineſs in Diſputation, which he often publick- 


iy exerted againſt the Papiſts, Diſſenters and 
| B others 
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others, as Occaſion offer'd. The Clergy were 
7 more ſtudious and learned in general 
a has fince been obſerv'd. 

1s Grandfather, by his Father s Side, 
Jon Healey e A. was likewiſe a Clergy- 


| Salmonby, and Thetford in Lin. 
| les. — mn among the Diſſen- 


ters, in the Time of the civil Wars, and con- 
 form'd at the Reſtoration. He dittinguiſh'd 
|  — himſelf by thoſe Qualifications of extempore 
Preaching and, Prayer, which then prevail'd, 
apd was very much eſteem'd and follgw'd. 
H 1s Father, the Reverend Mr. Simon 
;} Henley is ſo well known and approv'd in his 
Neighbourhood for his Learning and Picty, 
eſpecially as a very able Textuary, and good 
Pariſh-Prieſt, that it is necd leſs tobe more par- 
u on his Character. 
OA — 2 HENLEY was bred up feſt in the: 
Free-School of Melton, under Mr. Defy, a 
diligent and expert Grammarian: His Pallion 
for Learning, his Deſire of Excelling others, 
aid his unweary'd Attachment to Study 
ſhew'd themſelves in him very early, — 


have been the Principles of his Life. 
FE Rx OM that School he was remov'd to that 


of - Okeham in Rutland, where, under Mr. 

6 ht, eminent for his Command of the Greet 

"Hebrew Tongues, he ſtill improv'd ; he 

| ow'd much to the Kindneſs of the Rev. Mr. 
* Weſton, Uſher of that School: There he was 

le * his Genius to — the Graces of 


Engliſb 


oO —— — AT. 


* 
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Engliſh ind Lorks poetry; The Earl of Notting- 
ham, Who has a Seat at Burleigb, near that 
Plate, oſten declar'd his Approbation of his 
juvenile Performances: It may excite the 
Emulation of Scholars, to let them know, 
that thete never was Occaſion to make uſe of 
Severity; or impoſe any Task upon him ; and 
that his Maxim and Reſolution was always 
to be the Firſt” of his Claſs, and Captain of 
the School." He likewiſe made ſeveral Ex- 
erciſes in the Hebrew Tongue. | 
HE was hence tranſlated, about tho Age 
of Scyenteen to St. John's College in Cam 
bridge; Where, on his Examination by Dr. 
Gower, then Maſter, Dr. Lambert, Dr. Edmand- 
ſon and others, he was particularly approv'd. 
H began here to be uncaſy, that tlie Art of 
Thinking regularly on all Subjects, and for all 
Functions, was not the prevailing Inſtruction: | 
He was impatient that Syſtems of all Sorts were 
put into his H Hands, ready cary'd ou = him, 
and that he incurr d the Bange r of k his 
Intereſt, as\welb as incurring » the 255 of 
Heterodoxy and ill Principles, if (as his Geni- 
us led him) he freely diſputed afl Propoſitions, 
anch all & all Points to Account, in order 
to fatisfy and: convince his own! Reaſon: It | 
| ſhock*® him, to find that He wa's-contmunded' 
I ropbelieve-atfainſt' his Judgment, in Points of 
| — Philoſophy: and Metaphyſicks, as well 
— © aid that a Courſe of the Mathe. 


| coach whats leaſt (if any) Part of the uſual 
27915 B 2 academical 


e WM 
* 4 


* | reſolve, a Cafe of Conſcience, or underſtand 
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Academical Education. He Was always.1mpas 
tient under theſe Fetters of the free-born Mind, 


1 and privately reſolv'd ſome Time, or other, to 


enter his . Proteſt againſt any Perſons! being 
bred like a Slave, who is born an Engliſhman. 
HERE he obſerv'd likewiſe, that the Space 
of four Years was employ'd, and what would 
makeatolerable Fortune conſum'd, on the form- 
ing ſuch Qualifications as might be malter'd 
to more Perfection in a Fourth Part of the 
LIME, 7 S821 2113 4 nens 
HE paſt his Exerciſes here; and his Exa- 
mination for the Degree of Batchelor of Arts, 
With the particular Approbation of Mr. Field 
and Mr. Sales (late Chaplain to the Lord 
Carteret) and of the Maſter of the College; 
he always thought himſelf oblig'd ta ſpeak 
of. the Rey. Dr. Newcome, with great Reſpect, 

as a very palite, learned and, worehy, Gentle- 
man, and an Ornament to the College; as 
likewiſe, - the Rev. Mr. Bakey, Author of 


the. Reflections on Learning, às one of the moſt 


accompliſh'd Scholars, and one of the heſt Men 
of this Age; without Partiality to them, as 
* ; 9 9 - # of pk | 1 


his welkwiſhess, 


H likewiſe found it a great Defect that 
tho he was brought up for a Clergyman, be was 
not inſtructed to preach, or pray, or read 

| Prayers, or ſpeak, or catechiſe, or. confer, or 


Idea of the Chriſtian Religian : He determin'd 
| 2 2 4 4 4 | Cre 


J 
| 
v 
1 
vs 
1 
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there ſometime to lay a Foundation for re- 
moving ſuch a Complaint, that Men may be 
educated for their proper Buſineſs, and not be 
under the greateſt Diſadvantages 1n that Stati- 
on, where they ought to be the moſt Excel- 
lent. This he now-profefles to do in his pre- 
ſent Inſtitution. 


Ar rER he had commencd Batchelor of 
Arts, h@was firſt deſir'd by the Truſtees of 


the School in Melton to aſſiſt in, and then to 
take the Direction of that School; which he 
encreas d and rais'd from a declining. to a flouj- 
riſhing Condition. He eftabliſh'd here a Pract- 


ice 0 ng Eltocution by the publick 
a 


Speaking of Paſſages in the Claſſicks, Morn- 


ing and Afternoon, as well as Orations, Cc. 


This early Turn could not be Theatrical, as 
ſome have objected to him, before he had ſeen 
a Theatre; he likewiſe ſettled a Method of 
making every Scholar learn and give an Ac- 
count of his Studies, without the Neceſſity of 
conſulting others, or of being examin'd by 


particular Qneſtions. 


the Rev. Mr. Vemcome to be Candidate for a 
Fellowſhip in St. John's 3 but as he had lo 


been abſent, and therefore lefſen'd. his perſon 


Intereſt, he -declin'd appearing for it: Here 
likewiſe he. began his. univerſal - Grammar, 
and finiſhd Ten Languages, with Diſſertations 
efix d, as the moſt ready Introduction to any 
ongue Whatever. On which Occaſion, ha- 
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r en cm 
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ving wrote aſter out of the Country to rhe. 
+ wg Baker in St. John's he receiv * Woch 15 
| ing Letter in Anſwer. 1207 


Tothe Reverend Mr. Hex Lt wy at Meleon 
: Mowbray, en el 


Cambridge, OR. the Pry 


4 


* 4 * » h 
ic - STR 12 . 
180 g „5 « - 


thinking me willing to affiſt in any uſeful 
Y ales; 151 much 2 Pd nr 5 
| 22 mes able to ſerve you in jour preſent 
Deſign. s My Studies for many Tears have lain in 
@ mich different May, is Hiſtory and\Aptiquities, 
and hat in the ure and dar %; whore 
aer with little Acturacy in Grammar. If I can 
bs fo 2 to you in any Thing, tt muſp be in the 
guages; und yet'Þ 1 to 
bogin Es 75 Iſpoula, of 2 Iod diſoou. 
rage hour Bee 1. I have Dr. S Theſaurus 
i two lange Bols containing 
dune of the northern Languages — 4 140d 
little Grammar fe vi the B \1bich 
| pon a5 4 Piece p 400 en Wo eſe 
| or any other Bok? & won be of U e jon, 
be 3 754 can help. we 
4 e Ppreſume; you can. hardly wand 
 Purſehiud's Collection of i the antient Grammaril 
ans, an get it ir ai ſtares! Boot, tho® it contare 
257 \ as! welle 4 OM. He have bein the 
YU 
Ae Books there, fl pretend to * 


Z 1% 
3 1 


22 FAG 0 U” are very right in your Opinion of 


the Gramwars o 


Newcome i writes to you qm 
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in the College: And ſince they thought fit to fil as 

our Felowſbips, I 000 they had —— F4 whilſt — 

were here, that we might have enjoy d ſo uſeful a 

Member, and one that would have done Honour to 

the Society, 12333 | 
70 I am, 


Sir, | 
Tour obliged 
Humble Servant, 
Tho. Baker. 


Ix the Begining of this Interval, he wrote 
his Poem on Eſther, which was approv'd by 
the Town, and well receiv'd : On the Occa- 
ſion of his Grammars, Dr. Hutchinſon wrote 
him the following Letter; (all theſe” being on 
the Subject of his Writings, it can neither be an 
Offence, nor an Injury ro publiſh them.) 


To Mr. HEN Ex junior, at Melton Mow- 


| bray, Leiceſter-Shire. 

_ Bury, Dec. the 34, 1719. 
3 XI write to you unknown, but 1 am one who, o 
ate, have had my Thoughts upon the ſame 


MVPs Grammatical Studies that you are engaged 


in. I have your two Grammars by me, and have 


ordered 
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ordered my Bookſeller to ſend me the Reſt as they 
come gut; and as I write this to beg aCivility of jou, 
T ſhall be ready to return the ſame Kijnaneſs if you” 
. think I may have made any Obſervations that can 
be of Uſe to you. The Pains that I am taking it 
about our Engliſh Tongue, and tho I know not 
whether any Thing that I have drawn up, will ever 
paſs beyond the Bounds of my Stud), and the Peru- 
ſal of my Acquantance ; yet my Project, if I meet 
with Fellow-Labourets to carry it on, is to make | 
two Engliſh Grammars ; a ſhort one for Learner, | 
and a longer, with the Rationale of Language ming 
led with it: And as our Neighbours of France 
have of late two Dictionaries entirely French, 
one by their Academy in two, or three large Folios, 
and another hy Furetiere as long: And os Miege, | 
Lane, Mattaire and Strickland, who have made 
 Grammar's for our Tongue, if I gueſs right, have left 
\| their Grammars ſo imperfect as they are, becauſe we 
Il a. have no Dictionary of our Language to lay all Words 
regular and irregular, before them with their Deri- 
 watives and Changes in Order. I propoſe at leaſt. a 
' ſhort Vogabulary, not of the hard Words as Blunt, 
and Phillips, and Kerſey, but of the Body of our 
Language as we commonly ſpeak it, with all Deriva- 
tives added to their Themes a little after the Man- 
ner of Scapula ; and after that a larger Dictiona- 
ry with the ſeveral Senſes and Uſes of Words, may 
be made, if the Humor of the Age ſhall tempt any 
ingenious Man to undertake it. As I have made 
a conſiderable Progreſs towards the two Grammars 


— 1 a. CE. - 


and 


1 


and Vocabulary, I have been largeſt in. conſidering 
our Alphabet aud Spelling, which I take to be much 
out of Order. We have more Letters than any of 
our Neighboars, but their Powers are entangled, 
and the Sounds of our Diphthongs miſerably confoun- 
ded and ill uſed and hard, tho? I think not impoſſible 
to be reduced to a regular Uſe with their Powers 
e to their Names. Where that is done, no 
ules of Spelling are wanted, whereas Mr, Strick- 
land is forced to put à hundred Rules of Spelling 
into his Grammar, and many of them ſuch as 
are almoſt impoſſible to be carried in Memory. I 
am told that the Portugueſe write as they ſpeak; | 
and if you have an Alphabet of their Language 
with the Powers of their Letters deſcribed in our 
Engliſh Character, I would be thankful if you 
would be ſo kind as to ſend it me in a Letter. I 
have read ſomewhere that the Muſcovites have 6, 
or 7 and Thirty Letters. Perhaps they have diſſe- 
rent Characters for their long and ſhort Vowels as 
the Greeks had for e, or o, and as we had once for 
Og, or perhaps they have ſingle Characters for 
their Diphthongs : And two y's a Vowel and Conſc- 
nant y, as * have for y in Year and Yoke 
are as plainly _—_— as vand j are. If you have 
4 Moſcovian Alphabet I would be as glad to ſee 
that. I ft "poſe it muſt be a Continuation, or Branch 
the ald Teutonick, but the Dutch which comes 
om that, hath no more Letters than ours, and 
the Tflanders when Runolph Jonas wrote his 
Handict Grammer in 1650) had not ſo many. If 


J0u 


= 3% 
you excuſe the Haſte in which I have written this, 
and be ſo kind as to give it an Anſwer directed to 
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me at Bury St. Edmund's in Suffolk, you will 
oblige | 388 i 
| 5 Jour very ſincere Friend 


and Servant, 


Fran. Hutchinſon. 


P. S. As you are weighing and comparing antient 


and foreign Languages, have an Eye upon your 
own, that is not wy to any of them, tho" its 
. ſpelling is irregular; and when you have gone 
| through” your propoſed Task, make an Offering to 


your native Country. It is a Debt we owe it, and 

"oreat Men have gone before us in the ſame Way. 
Ben. Johnſon, Milton, Butler, Dr. Wallis. 
Bat in this there is plus Operis quam Oſtentati- 
onis : Great Labour, but little either of Praiſe, 
or Profit, and yet I have been told that Jacob Ton- 
ſon offered Mr Addiſon Three Thouſand Pounds to 
make an Engliſh. Dictionar), and put it out under 
his Name. © h | 


. HE was ordain'd a Deacon by Dr. Wake, 
then Biſhop of Lincoln; and aſter having ta- 
ken his Degree of Maſter 'of Arts, was ad- 
mitted to Prieſt's Orders by Dr. Gibſon his 
Succeſſor in that See: The Examination for 
Orders was very ſhort and ſuperficial, and by | 

his Account of the Qualifications it is not ne- 
; ceſſary 
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ceſſary to conform to the Chriſtian Religion 
in Order tothe Deaconſhip, or the Prieſthood” 
but to ſubſcribe (whether you have ſtudy'd 
the Matter, or believe it, or no) to the Syſtem 
of the Church; and the Expence of your Edu- 
cation is loſt, if you do not ſubſcribe. But, 
if every Man is only oblig d to ſubſcribe (according 
to ſome Doctors) in that Senſe which. he thinks 
the moſt conſiſtent with the Scripture ; any Man 
may ſubſcribe on thoſe Terms; and *till the 
Church of England herſelf declares in what 
particular Senſe any Candidate for Orders ſhall 
ſign her Decrees, that Senfe ſtands on equal 
Authority with that of any private Determi- 
nation. Mr. Henley does not think he has 
revak'd that Subſcription, by taking his preſent 
Meaſures ; ſo far from that, any Man may 
with a ſafe Conſcience, at any Time make 
ſuch a Subſcription : And this is by him offer'd 
as one Topic for a publick Diſputation. | ; 

Mr, HENLET ſorm'd an early Refolu- 
tion to improve himſelf in all the Advantages 
of Books and Converſation the moſt effectual- 
ly, on the firſt Opportunity, at London. But 
be laid the Baſis of future Proficiency in aſſiſt- 
ing at the Curacy of his native Town; where 
he preach'd many occaſional Sermons, as well 
as thoſe in the uſual Courſe of the Pulpit ; 
particularly one, at the Aſſizes at Leiceſter, 
fore Mr. B. Dodd and Mr Jultice Prat : He 
then gave a voluntary Warning tor the Choice 
of a new Maſter and Curate, and came to 
$1 C 2 Town 
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Town, recommended by above zo Letters from 


the moſt conſiderable Men in the Country = 


both of the Clergy and Laity, but againft 
the Inclination of his Neighbours, and his 
School, which _—_ = as trom — — — 
trance upon it, ſtill advancing © And his 
thod being eftabliſh'd and àpprowd, one of 
= own Scholars was appointed to fucceed 
I xũ Town, he publi{h'd ſeveral Pieces, a$4 
Tranſlation of Plinys Epiſtles, of ſeveral Works 
of Abbe Vertot, of Monefaucon's Italian Travels in 
Folio; and many other Lucubrations: His moſt 
generous Patron was the Earl of Macclesfield, 
whom he always found one of the greateſt En- 
coutagers of Arts and Learning in this Age, 
which affords 10 very few Patrons, or Men of | 
real Genius and fine Taſte : His Lordſhip 
gave him a Benefice in the County, the Value 
of which to a Reſident would have been above 
80 Pounds a Year ; he had likewiſe a Lecture 
in the City; and preach'd more Charity-Ser- 
mons about Town, was more numerouly fol- 
lowed,. and raiſed more for the poor Children 
at thoſeSermonsthan any other Preacher, how- 
ever dignify'd, or diſtinguiſh'd ; This Popula- 
rity, with his enterprizing Spirit, and intro- 
ducing regular Action into the Pulpit, were 
the true Cauſes, why ſome obſtructed his riſing 
in Town, from Envy, Jealouſy, and a Difre- 
liſh of thoſe who ate not qualify*d to be com- 
pleat Spantels., OTE WERE 


FOR 
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Fox there was no Object ion to his being 
toſsd into « Country-Benefice by the Way of 
the dea, as far as Galilee of the Gentiles ; {like 
a Pendulum, ſwinging one Way as far as the 
other.) Two preſent Convocation-Men, Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. Barnard, with Dr. Pearce Vicar of 
St. Martius, ſignd his Credentials. He was 
employ d as an Aſſiſtant Preacher by Dr. Bur- 
ſcongh, now a Biſhop, by many who are of the 
firſt Rank in the Church, and the late celebra- 
ted Lord Moleſworth preſented him with a Scarf, 
as 8 Chaplain, with this Form, under his 
Sea .. | : | 


BR NIVERSIS preſentes Literas in- 
URS /peituris, ſalutem. Noveritis ms Rober- 
tum Vicecomitem Moleſworth aſſumere 
Johannem Henley, Clericum, in numeram Ca- 
pellanornm meorum per præſentes; quarum vigor 
liceat eidem J. Henley omnia jura muneri tali 
cunceſſa obtinere ; illadque Uni verſitaribus quibuſ- 
canqae atteſtor per præſentes dat. Sub manu ſigillogue 
meo ad Arma 24 Die Marti, Anno Domini 
1721-2, Annoque Regni Regis Georgii, ſi timo. 


Moleſworth. 


Bur when he preſs'd his Deſire, and pro- 
miſe from a great Man of being fix d in Town, 
it paſs d in the Negative,, He took the People 
too much from their Pariſh- Churches; and as 
he was not ſo proper for a London Divine 8 

I e 
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the Speech, not the Sentiments of one who had 
engaged to ;place,.him- there,) he was very 
welcome, notwithſtanding all Difficulrics, to to 
be a gr Paſtor. f NO | 14 
Bu it Was not for a Grand Ruſtication, 
that he left. the Fields and the Swains of Ar- 
Ade to viſit the great City: And as he knew 
t Was: as, la wſul to take a Licence from the 
King ind Parliament, at one Place as another, 
25 L Ticks" . as at Doctors Commons ({ince' 
he Bk mit terial Powers of this Kingdom are, 
491 ght to be Parliamentary only; another 
Oint 2 he offers to a publick Bifputation,) 
he freely, without Compulſion, or being deſir'd, 
or capable of being compell x to refide in tlie 
Countey,. gave up his Benefice and LeRate, 
Sehe den or an es believing; 2 


1 3 lick, Pa per and with Scan- | 
= and; Aſperſion gs a8 


If he was prime Mimiiter,. and was to anſwer 
for all the Si ins, both of Church and State. 
Tu, Truth and Excellency of his Plat- 
form 0 it lies in the Plan of the Ox AT OR x) 


have not been, ponteſted. Nor its, epiſcopal 
1 95 Biſhop, Or. ae e 


Authority, „ hee 
& Oblit ji i ſets giſter it, Ando are 
| cin ' c non s dey 1 


> 
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Liberty of Conſcience, which is the Ground, 


of the whole Reformation; nor the Jultnels 


of appealing to the moſt unanimous Conſent 


of the primitive Church; nor the Want of a 
more compleat Inſtitution in Learning and 
Theology, than is extant in this Iſland; for 
all which this Plan would provide. 
Bu T that he ſhould have the Aſſurance to 
frame a Plan, which no Mortal ever thought 
of; that he ſhould ſingly execute what would 
ſprain a Dozen modern Doctors of the Tribe 
of Iſſachar; that he ſhould have Succeſs againſt 
all Oppoſition ; challenge his Adverfaries to 
fair Diſputations, without any Offering to 
diſpute with him; write, read and ſtudy 
Twelve Hours a Day, and yet appear as un- 
touch'd by the Yoke, as if he never wore it; 


compoſe Three Diſſertations each Week, on 


all Subjects, however uncommon, treated in 
all Lights and Manners by himſelf, without 
Aſſiſtance, as ſome would detract from him; 
teach in one Year, what Schools and Univer- 


ſities teach in Five; offer to learn —— 


to ſpeak and —— to read; not be terriſy'd by 
Cabals, or Menaces, or Inſults, or the grave 
Nonſenſe of one, or the frothy Satyr of ano- 
ther; that he ſhould ſtill proceed, and mature 


this bold Scheme, and put the Ch— and all 
that, in Danger; in 


Tris Man muſt bea — a — 4 — a 
— Oc. A Complication of all the Names 


that were ever furniſh'd by the ſplendid Bilis: 


bd + He 
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He can have no one good Diſpoſition, he 
DOE; ALL for Lucre, while ſome Do 
'NoTHinG for it: He nil endeavour to 

talk Senſe himſelf, and bring others to that 
odd Turn, not in the leaſt Reflecting, hoẽ-w 
we are hurt by it: In ſhort, it is inſup- 
portable; and if ſome Courſe be not taken, 
what is ſaunded on a Rock may have the Fate 

olf the Ediſtons, 4 | 
it _ $v-C:x have been theReaſonings, and cool 
lf Speculations of many Objectors to Mr. Henley 
It and his Plan: But now the Tempeft is ſome- 
þ thing more compos'd. It was projected to 
deliver him to the ſecular Arm; for that 
* End, „„ WG-4 OO - RT; 
IT Gaieties of Youth and Converſation 
are often an Effect of Vivacity and Fire, 
which is corrected by Years and Experience; 
St. Athanaſius, St. Auguſtin, St. Ambroſe, Eu- 
ſlathius, Luther, Calvin, Numbers of grave 
Biſhops, and weighty Men, have been charg'd 
1 with them, but the Sins of the elder Clergy 
1 would fill more Volumes than thoſe of the 
| Younger, or than their own good Works ; 
and eccleſiaſtical Gallantry would be, — 5 
the moſt copious Topic of ecleſiaſtical Hiftc 
VM. HENLEY has given in his Youth 
more Demonſtrations to the Publick of his 
Induſtry and Deſire to improve himſelf and 
the World: (in Proportion to his Years, and 
Opportunities) than all his Antagoniſts put 
| gogether. RE By 
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Bx ſome his Manner of Conducting his 


ORATO Rx has been cenſur d; but was he 
to admit all that Concourſe indifferently to the 
Doors of his Pews, which are Known to fol- 
lo him, they who take Seats by the Quarter, 
orvtome ogcaſionally, could not enter them: 
Charity-Sermonsare here oftenpreach'd forthe 
Relief of the Poor; and the great Expences 
in all Incidents, beſides the Time and Labour 
always employ'd in this moſt extenſive and 


toilſome Undertaking, all lying upon himſelf, 


this Way of ſupporting it is neceſſary ; The 
Clergy will demand and proſecute for their 
Pay, whether they deſerve it, or no; his return 
for his Pains and Endeavours to Merit is pre- 
carious, accidental, and at the Mercy of all 
Mankind; tho? as his Method is free from 
Compulſion, it is abſolutely Primitive. A 
more ſtrict Attention than is uſual is ſhewn to 
his Preaching ; and the greateſt, moſt polite 


and learned Perſons are frequently preſent. 


H is Diſcourſes are clear, full and diverſi- 
fy'd according to his Subject. His Academical 
and Theological Lectures are a rigorous Enqui- 
ry into the Truth of the Queſtion proposd, to 
inform and convince; his Sermons and Orati- 
ons are more Rhetorical and Perſuaſive; his 
H er is peculiar to himſelf, and natural. 
If any object to a Fault, he is deſirous to re- 
pair it, or to juſtify himſelf in a publick Diſ- 
putation, according to the Rules of Diſputing, 
in any religious Aſſembly, as well as in the 
ORATORY. D To, 


enen. 

To conclude, he ſeems as determinate in 
his Reſolution, as he is impartial in his Way 
of Thinking: He is, not to be intimidated, or 


child, ſince the World is never ſteady to itſelf, 


and one Viciſſitude is compenſated by noa 
he improves daily in all Acquirements of an 
univerſal Scholar, as well as in the Approbation 
of his Hearers, and it is my Opinion that all 
Perſons who fairly and candidly judge for them- 
ſelves, are in their Minds, Friends to his 
Plan, whatever they may ſometimes expreſs, or 
act in Relation to the World. 
Tux Diſputations and Conferences of the 
OR AT OR x are propos'd on a more rational 
Foundation, then has been offer'd; the Rules 
are felf-evidently right themſelves, and defign'd 
to bring every Point in Queſtion to the Deciſi- 
on of Self. Evidence. But whatever Diſputati- 
ons, or other Performances of the OR AT o- 
x Y may be here after publiſh'd by any but 
himſelf, are ſpurious, an Impoſition on the Pub- 
lick, and an Injuffice to him; he is willing to 
encourage ingenious and learned Men in theſe 
Exerciſes of Reaſon, and to make them a pre- 
vailing, as well as the moſt uſeful Entertainment. 
And if any Man objects, that he concerts a 
Diſpute, and ſees the Arguments of an Opponent, 
let him bring his Propoſition to Mr. Henle), fix 
his Time for a Diſputation himſelf, on a 
Month's Notice (his other Affairs being nume- 
rous, and requiring Time) and try him without 
8 1 letting 


. 


wo „ % bu 
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letting him ſee. his Arguments: A Detraction 
of this Kind cannot be otherwiſe conſuted. 
H x does not doubt, but ingenious Gentle- 
men-approving this Method, it will anſwer all 
their Purpoſes : And if he rewards any Perſon 
for his Difputation, and for his Copy, that 
Perſon is oblig'd to him, and ſo is the World 
for the Improvement and the Pleaſure of Hear- 
ing it. Why ſhould not good Senſe, Reaſons 
Learning and Politeneſs be encourag'd, as well 
as inferior Entertainments? What one Man 
in England profeſſes to have the Spirit of en- 
couraging Literature, but this Gentleman, in 
the utmoſt Extent of rational Liberty? And 
what greater Crime is it to contribute ſome- 
thing to animate the Parts and Merit of Engliſb- 
men, than Millions otherwiſe?  _ 
"THERErORs Mr. Henley would put in- 
genious Men on trying the Good-Nature of 
the World in this Method: As he is an Exgliſb- 
man and a Proteſtant, he inſiſts on the Right of 
Offering his Propoſitions for Diſputes and Con- 
ferences, and with a Salvo and Submiſſion to 
the Law, he intends to publiſh ſome Queſtions 
for Diſputations : Let his Detractors and Re- 
vilers ceaſe to be ſavagely ignorant, and let 
them confer like Men and Chriſtians: They 
confeſs by declining it, that he is right, and 
by this Conduct they own themſelves where 


_ ought to be pointed the Juſtice of the World. 


Tur the Publick may not arraign him 
of too intereſted a 1 of proceeding (tho 
2 _ me 
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the whole Labour and Expence is inceſſantly 


l 


his own) he has laid the Plan of a Society, into 
which, on very eaſy Propoſitions, Perſons ap- 
prov'd may advantageouſly enter: This Deſign 
is now on Foot, and the Intereſt of it is en- 
creaſing. I can vouch for the Authentickneſs 
of any Particular, in this NaAxRrATIVEz; 
and as I have here repreſented Facts only, and 
what ſome have requird , no Apology is ne- 
ceſſary, nothing is overſtrain'd in Favour of the 
Perſon, or the Undertaking, tho many Things 
have been overſtrain d to their Prejudice. 


1 


A. Welfteds. 


0 
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A Specimen of his Coreſpondence 
with foreign Lzterat: take in this 

Letter from the great Montfau- 
con, Printed more at Large at the 
_ Head of his Verſion of his Itali- 
an Travels. 


Etgditiſſimo clariſſimoque Viro 
Johanni Henleio 


Bernardus Montefalconius 
8. i P . D . 


Shih 
4s, Vir doctiſime, accepi Literas, hu- 
7 eS mmanitate et obſervantia pleniſſimas, queis 
+ * + te Diarii noſtri Italici in Anglicanam 
odiernam linguam interpretationem meditari teſti- 
ficaris. Hinc certe in me, immerentem licet, mag- 
num honorem redundare intelligo ; quod lucubratio- 
nes mee in aſum totius Anglicæ gentis, ſtudio 
literarum per totum orbem celeberrime, transferant 
tur. ; a 


CATERUM, Vir clariſſime, ſi quid ex lucu. 
lentis tuis ſcriptis et operibus mihi tranſmittere dig- 
natus ſucris, ut ſperare jubes, rem mihi pergratam 
perque jucundam feceris. Vale, Vir eruditiſſime, et 


rem literariam ornare perge. Dabam Lutetiæ un- 


decimo Raul. Sept. 1723. 


rent Subject. IR 


1 
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P. S. Ir being one Point of Detraction 


from this Undertaking, that Mr. Henley bor- 


rows from Books, that commends his Judg- 


ment as well as his Genius, in ſtudying to/ini- 


| 0 810 upon all Authors and Subjects. No 


an can think, converſe, or write in a learn- 
ed, correct and elegant Manner without read- 
ing, and he entirely anſwers this Cavil by pro- 
poſing, that if any Perſon will ſingle out any 
celebrated Diſcourſe of an approgfd; Writer, 
Dead, or Living, and will point out what he 
thinks excellent in it, and the Reaſons, he will 
ſubmit it to the World, whether the moſt fam'd 
Compoſitions may not be ſurpaſs'd in their 
own Excellency, either on that, or any diffe- 


c 
4 


| A | 
IDE FEN CE 
| 3 FF AER, 
TORATORY, 
In an Academical Diſi courle, deli- 


ver d at Newport-Markert, by 
Mr. Henley. f 8 


2 Cor. 6. 8, 9. 


By Honour and Diſhonoar, by evil Report and good 


Report, as deceivers and et true; — 48 dying 
and behold we live. F 8 


. Paul is related, Aﬀts 28, 0 


* have dwelt two whole Years: in 

R his own hir'd Houſe, and to have 
* received all that came in unto 
* bim, teaching thoſe Things which 
by oncern the Lord * — with all Confi- 


dence 
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| dence, no Man forbidding him. This was at 
Rome, and doubtleſs was his Practice in his 
other Travels, there being the ſame Reaſon 
in the Thing to produce elſewere the like Cir- 
|] THIS avow'd Method of the great Apoſtle 
and Doctor of the Gentiles, was plaialy in a 
| literal Senſe, the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian 
"'OkxAToOoRy, and tho? he had the particu- 
lar Inſpiration and Aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Ghoſt, tho' he had the utmoſt Fortitude, and 
the greateſt Talents, Human and Divine, tho? 
he had the moſt unblemiſh d Conduct, yet we 
find him often complaining of the Oppoſiti- 
on he met with in the Proſecution of his ſacred 
„„ "ER 
St. PAUL aſſures us, that Chriſtianity at 
ts firſt: ſetting out was oc Ag roughly 
treated, and chiefly ſought to be undermin'd 
by Czzamnies and Reproaches ; it was charg'd 
with Nove/ty and Impiety : With being a 
mean, interior, abje& Inſtitution, not only 
uſeleſs and unſerviceable, but pernicious to the 
Publick, and the Cauſe of prevailing Evils 
and Cala mities: Theſe were common Objetti- 
ons to it, both in the Time of St. Paul, and 
after it. He tells us the Chriſtians were look d 
upon as the Refuſe of the World; a Gazing- 
Stock, a Spectacle to Angels and Men; that 
their A fflictions and Diſtreſſes were numberleſs; 
that without were Strifes, within were Fears; 
That they waded thro Honour and Diinoggn, 
ee * eee 
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Perils in the City, and among falſe Brethren 


_ evil Report, as well as good Report; as De- 


ceivers, and yet true; as dying, that is, ap- 
pearing frequently, by the hard Treatment of 
their Enemies, under Circumſtances of the 
utmoſt Diſadvantage, almoſt ſinking beneath 
the Weight of repeated Injuries, and the 
Preſſures of the World ; nearly becoming a 
Prey and a Triumph, a Subject of Inſult and 


wanton Oppreſſion; yet ſays he, behold, we 


live: We {till ſurmount the Waves of theſe - 
bold and threatening Diſaſters ; we are buoy'd 
up by a Spirit within, and from above, in- 
vincible; our Cauſe advances; even our Ad- 


verſaries multiply our Friends: They that 


greatly withſtand our Words from the Gover- 
nor Feſtus, and Diotrephzs who loveth the Pre- 
eminence, to Alexander the Copper - Smith, 
have not their envious and malicious Aim: 
We riſe above our Fate, we bravely daſh away 
the Surges that would overwhelm us; thro? 
that ſuperior Heaven- born Force, that inſpires 
and ſtrengthens us, we can do all Things; in 
the midſt of Storms we rejoyce, with Joy un- 
ſpeakable, and full of Glory, and are more 
then Conquerors. | 33 
O this Platform St. Paul himſelf laid the 
Corher-Stone of the Chriſtian OxaToR yy. 
It is no new Thing, it ought tobe no Shock, 
or Surprize, that Difficulties ftart up, thar 
Reproaches abound ; it was ſo from the Be- 
ginning, and the Chriſtian Faith, like its Au- 
42 | E: | thor 4 


-» 
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}/| thor, was made perfect thro Sufferings. Crimes 
of the blackeſt Sort, as we ſee in the Apolo. 
gies of the Fathers, were charg'd on the firſt 
1 hriſtians; Sacrilege, Inceſt, promiſcuous 
Miixtures, Murder, eating the Fleſh of In- 
| fants; theſe, and other Imputations upon them 
often occur in the Remains of Antiquity ; and 
a Defence of them on theſe very Topicks has 
been lately reviv'd. So that we are not to be 
damp'd at the Phantaſm of n but 
examine its Weight impartially, and poize it 
in the Ballance of Equity. it 
Was it a Conſequence that our bleſſed 
Saviour was a Blaſphemer and ſeditious, be- 
cauſe he was ſo arraign'd and ftyl'd ? That he 
was a gluttonous Man and a Wine-bibber, be- 
cauſe he was ſo branded? That St. Paul and 
the Apoſtles turn'd' the World upſide down, 
and perplex'd Religion, becauſe it was ſo in- 
ſifted upon by their Enemies? 'Fheſe Queſtions 
might be muck enlarg'd, and the Juſtneſs of 
a negative Reply to each of them, formidable 
and horrid as their firſt Look is, might with 
great Eaſe and Clearneſs be made evident. 
” AN p if the Captain of our Salvation, the 
Companions and Meſſengers of our Lord, if 
St. Paul, if the antient Worthies of our Reli - 
gion have been thus treated; if thoſe, whom 
we ſtill, not only eſteem, but reverence, but 
follow, but adore ; if the Maſter of the Houſe 
has been thus try'd, ſhall be amaz'd and con- 
founded at the like. in thoſe of his W 812 
"bits 5. J 


I General therefore, the Shock is none: 
The conſequent Diſmay glides off: Let us 
now enter into a Detail, and repel the Charge 
after a View of the Forces. 

T firſt Point we will conſider is that of the 
Apoſtolical Conſtitutions : That there was a 
Book of that Kind and Title in the primitive 
Times is beyond diſpute ; when the Apoſtles 
8 or diſpens'd thoſe Laws, they them- 

Ives, in Perſon, or ſome undoubtedly then 
known, and allow'd to be deputed by them, 
Ts ke n wap rs 2 to have 

e Right of apply in Rule, and executi 
the Ceaſure. ex. = 125 
Bur what Perſon is now known, or al- 
low'd to have an Apoſtalical Warrant? When 


any Law is to be put in Practice, in the moſt 


common Caſes, no Man will ſubmit to its 
being executed by one, who, he thinks and 
knows, has no Power to execute it. Be it ſup - 
pos'd that a Man has broke a Law of this Nati - 
on, it 15 not every Subject, it is not every Per- 
ſon who is to be his Judge, and to puniſh him. 
Every Man is not a Law. Officer, or a Magi 
ſtrate. We firſt deſire to know, or be ap- 
priz d of the Perſon's Authority, and then we 


obey, if he has it, that Authority; but if he 


pretends an Authority, which he has not, he 
is puniſhable himſelf for aſſuming it, as well 
as the Offender of the Law, whom he wou'd. 
chaſtiſe for breaking it. | 


7:18 2 Tris 
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TIs is the Point: When the Laws of 
Chriſt and of the Apoſtles are broken, who but 
God has the perſonal Right to judge, or inflict 
the Penalty? How can Apoſtolical Statutes be 
executed without Apoſtles, or A poſtolical De- 
puties? Where is the Commiſſion, containing 
2 direct Power, lodg'd now in certain Perſons 
to this Effect? . 
To tell us that there is a Succeſſion of Men 
from the Apoſtles, is much the ſame as to tell 
us, that there is à Succeſſion of Men from 
Adam, from David, or Solomon. But how can 
| we know what Powers, or Privileges any of 
theſe particular. Men have from the Apoſtles, 
unleſs they exhibit their Warrants, or authen- 
tick and knowif Copies of Warrants from St. 
Paul, from St. Peter and the Reſt ? Till then 
every Man has an equal, and none a particular 
Right to execute theſe Conſtitutions, or any 
Laws of Chriſt, none but God being Judge of 
them: There ought to have been an exact Re- 
giſter kept of the expreſs Powers given in Ordi- 
nation by the Apoſtles to their immediate De- 
puties, and ſo on to this Day, to make good 
a perſonal Claim of Right from the Apoſtles. 
But we have no ſuch Records appearing, and 
had Almighty God thought this a Matter of 
ſo great Importance and Obligation, as ſome 
would make it, he would nor only have pro- 
videntially kept to us ſuch a Record, but have 
afforded us Means to be duly convinc'd of it, 
- ſiace his Commandments are not grevious, _ 
i Ra nd YE fn Ae , 
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he does not intend to bind Impoſſibilities upon 
us; as it would be one to oblige us to own a 
perſonal Authority, in this Caſe, without ma- 
king us able to diſtover it. . 
TuERRk are ſaid to be Numbers of Breaks, 
Uncertainties and Interruptions, in the very 
Hiſtory and Chronology of the Succeſſion. from 
the Apoſtles, That Hiſtory itſelf, was it un- 
queſtionably clear, is in itſelf no Commiſſion. 
A Report of Facts as ſuch, is not a Delegati. 
on of Powers: Powers given, ought to be 
regiſter d in Specific, diſtinct, and ſucceſſive 
Commiſſions; that no Man may be miſtaken 
about them, ſince any Man may pretend to 
them. But this is wanting, and it is happy 
for us in this Kingdom that no ſuch Powers 
can be pleaded, for the Conſequence might be 
the moſt Tyrannical Bloody Inquiſition, under 
the Mask of executing divine Oonſtituti- 
Ons. 8 | 5 
Tux Apoſtles were Men inſpir'd, and 
therefore as they had the extraordinary Aid of 
the good Spirit of God, to ſubmit to their 
Judgments was to ſubmit to God himſelf: No 
Man could be aggriev'd, or complain in obey- 
| ing their Sentence: But at preſent, when 
Mea uninſpir'd, and. frail as ourſelves, would 
exerciſe their Power, and inflict their Penalties, 
we have not that Security that we ſhall be 
_ equally us'd ; we know not how they will 
interpret a Law of Chriſt ; or what corrupt 
Turn they will give to their own Proceedings, 
from Paſſion, or Deſign, Tuais 


r by 
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- Tris would ſatisfy any ſuch Objection, 
but I advance farther ; admitting the Divi- 


' nity of the Conſtitutions, the Impoſition of 


them by a coercive Power has been ſo far from 
being allow'd,- that the Contrary is the very 
Principle of our Plan, to propoſe, to recom- 
mend all Things, by Arguments of Reaſon 
and Perſuaſion, not impoſe them by Force, 
Which in other Terms is calPd Diſcipline, 
Force in Religion 1s repugnant to thoſe Princi- 
ples,. and we are not to ſubmit to it : Ir is 
. Oppoſite to the Goſpel, and Example of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and nothing that tends to it 
can be a Part of his Laws it 1s contrary to 
the Rights and Liberties of an Ezgliſhman, 
which can bear no abſolute Authority in theſe 
Affairs but that of thejuſt Laws of his Country. 
It is indeed contrary to the Law of Nature, 
and the ygoſt common and equitable Claims of 
Humanity, ' df | 
Tux Weight of this Argument is therefore 
that we propoſe the Conſtitutions, (ſuch as are 
thoſe of the Apoſtles, that is, ſuch as have 
the Criterion of their Age, and the collateral 


1 Evidence of the firſt Writers,) we do not im- 


poſe them : We recommend them by Reaſon 
and Perſuaſion,” not by a high Hand, by call- 
ing on eccleſiaſtical Officers, or the ſecular 
Arm, to put them in Practice: We are not to 


endure that Impoſition, and we are accounta- 


ble to God only, either for keeping, or not 
keeping the Laws of Chriſt, not to any fellow: 


Chriſtian whatever. SUPPOSING 
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SUPPOSING that the Powers now given 


in Ordination were from the Apoſtles (which 


is not granted) yet even ſuppoſing that, a right 
to execute theſe Laws of Chrift, is avowedly 
no Part of thoſe Powers given in Ordination: 
For there have been no Ordainers for above 
1400 Years in the whole Chriſtian World, 
who have pwn'd, exercis'd, or given a Power 
to put theſe Laws in Execution; fince the three 
firft Ages, before Conſtantine. | 
BESID ES, they only bind ſuch as have 
apoſtolical Baptiſm and Orders ; if apoftolical 
Baptiſm was by Immerſion, and of ſuch only 
as gave ſome Account of their Faith ; then both 
that, and Orders mult be ſhewn to be expreſly 
and authentickly deriv'd from their Hands; 
otherwiſe no Perſons can be oblig'd by theſe 
Laws, which were given only to Ne Faithful; 


that is, thoſe who had Baptiſm from the 


Apoſtles, and to thoſe who had expreſs authen- 
tick Orders from them. And this is a Reaſon 
why they cannot now be impos'd, but recom- 
mended only, for the Want of proper Subjects 
to be oblig'd by them: Which are ſuch Per- 
fons only as have Baptiſm and Orders expreſ- 
ly and authentickly deriv'd from the A poſtles: 


So that we are refponſible for them to God 


only, they cannot by Man be forc'd upon us. 
And where there 15 no human Obligation to a 
Law, there can be none to the Penalty. 
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I App that there is no Copy of thefe 
Conſtitutions which has been here entire- 
ly receiv'd ; we admit only thoſe particular 
Conſtitutions as Divine for which we have 
declar d, not the Genuineneſs of any entire 
Copy of them; and as to the Canons call'd 
Apoſtolical we never receiv'd one of them. 
They may be ſaid to be an Abridgment of 
the Conſtitutions, to be equally done by Cle- 
ment, .to ſtand on.the ſame Evidence, and the 
like, but as we never yet allow'd them to be 
ſo, they cannot be reckon'd to us as apoſtolical 
Canons. | ' £54, 100] 
1 Do not mention here how contrary 
the Impoſition of ſome Copies of theſe Con- 
ſtitutions is to the King's Supremacy, to the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion, Intereſt and Principles ; 
and to the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom: 
If they be impos'd, the whole Government 
muſt be alter'd, and the Life and Property of 
every Subject laid at the Mercy of thoſe who 
impoſe them: They make the King's Reign 
and Life precarious ; for they make every 
King a Subject to the Impoſers of theſe Laws, 
as much as the meaneſt Perſon in his Realm: 
One of them in one Copy, ſays, That an irreli- 
gious Prince, that is, one who will not be of 
the Religion of theſe Conſtitutions, is no King, 
but a Tyrant: Another makes it Capital to 
difobey ſeveral of theſe Laws; ſo that it makes 


it Capital for all Perſons, from the Monarch 


to the Peaſant to break them, all Perſons being 
| - conlider'd 
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conſider d as equally Subject to theſe Laws ; we 
cannot admit theſe to be Apoſtolical becauſe 
they contradi& the Mind and Practice of the 
Apoſtles, and are deſtructive, not offfthis 
Metern only, but of all human Society. 
I E Senſe of ſome of them is contended 
for in a Pamphlet entituled, St. Clement's and 
St. Jreneas's, Vindication of them: In theſe 


» 
1 . 


Words, P. 27. 


Wx have this Legiſlation of our Saviour, 
„r his fixing ſuch Rules for the Chriſtian 
12 reh, illuſtrated by the like Legiſlation 
and Rules, given from God by Moſes to the 


ene Church; with the making Diſobedi- 


b ense o theſe Bate Capital, and ſetting them 
*down in the holy Books for greater Security, 
'ALL WHICH Clement inſiſts upon, that 
F Chriſtians might not be ſurpriz d at the PA- 
„ AL L EIL CONSTITUTIONS AND 
LAY s given them from Chriſt by his 
Apoſtles; nor wonder if VERY GAILKA r 
{PUNISHMENTS were allotted to thoſe 
that ſhquld be diſobedient to them, even un- 
der the Chriſtian Diſpenſation. Of which 
we have little, or nothing directly in our 
new Teſtament; but all of it is entirely and 
ex ly agreeable to the Conſtitutions. 
I s cannot refer to future Puniſhments, 
for it cannot he faid of them, that we have 
little, or nothing in our new Teſtament about 
them; it reſers therefore to preſent verj great 


tal 
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tal expreſsly, on diſobeying theſe Laws: This is 


the Scheme of an Inquiſition, and oppoſitetothe 
R and Liberties of. Men, Chriſtians, Er. 
228, and Proteſtants, 

Wu r I mean by the apoſtolical Confti- 
tutions is thoſe Laws which Chriſt gave his 
Apoſtles, to be promulg'd by them, and free- 
ly and voluntarily, without the leaſt Compul- 
ſion, or coerceive Power, to bereceiv*d by thoſe 
to whom the Apoſtles preach'd ; if any be 


_  calld ſuch, that imply the leaſt Force on An- 


kind, or appear by the Nature of them to be 
later than the Time of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
thoſe I do not believe A poſtolical, and thoſe 
which I do receive as fach, I entertain + freely 
and will not ſuffer the Impoſition of them, in 
any Reſpect, or Degree, Whatever; for 10% 
no judge in Spirituals, but God only, 4 an 
thoſe who are ſet over me, by lawful Authori- 
ty, to adminiſter and execute by my ow free 
Conſent the juſt Laws of my Country. 
ANOTHER Objection is a Quere, bal; 
Lay-Man can officiate in ſacred Things, or 
ſupply the Function of a Clergy- Man in the 
Chriſtian Church. 
Tus Quzre was founded on 2 Note in 
the Rubricks of our Appeal, in which it is 
ſaid, that in the Want of a certain apoſtolical 
Miſſion, the officiating Miniſter might per. 
form the Function. 
Ax o I cannot better anſwer the Quære it- 
ſelf, than in the expreſs Words of the Articles 
0 the Church of England, T H F 
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gre ation runs thus; It is not lawtul for any | 
Preaching, or Miniſt'ring the Sacraments in 


call'd and ſent to execute the ſame; and thoſe 


niſters lawfu 


of England makes neceſſary, and we agree to 


riz d is no Lay-Man, but a lawful Miniſter ; 
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Tux zd Article of miniſt'ring in the Con- 


an to take upon him the Office of public 
the Congregation, before he be lawfully 


we ought to judge lawfully calld and ſent, 
* which be choſen and call'd to this Work by 
Men, who have publick Authority given unto 
them in the Congregation to call and ſend 
Labourers into the Lord's Vineyard. 
HERE, 17 ſee literally, that all are Mi- 
0 y call'd and ſent, who are pub- 
lickly authoriz d in the Congregation : Whe- 
ther they have a certain apoſtolical Miſſion, 
or no: Publick Authority is all that the Church 


this Article in our Rubrick. I have the ſame 
publick Authority with others, having been 
epiſcopally ordain'd, (as the Style 1s,) and like- 
wiſe particularly authoriz'd by the State, and 
the civil Laws of this Kingdom. 

So that the Quære is ill put, how a Lay- 
Man can officiate, for according to the Article 
above, in Terms, he that is publickly autho- 


and he only is a Lay-Man, who has not that 

publick Authority. 

Tu Rubrick aforeſaid was level'd againſt 

the unjuſt and tyrannical Pretenſions of ſome 

Men, over the Conſciences and Liberties of 

others, groundęd on the Claim of an 1 4 
F 2 ica 
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lical Miſſion. Whereas that is not thought ne- 
ceſſary by the Church of England to make 4 
Clergyman. Many particulat Perſons think 
it neceſſary, and pretend to it, arid call thoſe 
no Clergymen that want it, when they may 
really want it themſelves; and yet they ground 
many Encroachments and Injuries to Mankind 
on thoſe Claims. We affirm we have no ſuch 
apoſtolical Clergy, the Church of England her- 
ſelf, neither affirms we have, nor thinks it 
_ eſſential ; We aſſert the ſame. Ty 
AND what ſhe decrees in her Articles, that 
publick Authority is ſufficient to make a Cler- 
gyman, or a lawful Miniſter, we alſo main- 
| tain and poſſeſs as amply as others. 
Ax p I would remark, that tho” a certain 
apoſtolical Miſſion cannot be aſſential, if it be 
not to be had, yet he that has publick Autho- 
rity, and what is call'd epiſcopal Ordination, 
and adheres to the Doctrine and Worſhip of 
the apoſtolick Age, and the primitive Church, 
is nearer an apoſtolical Miſſion, than he that 
is not ſo qualify'd, This is my Pretenſion, 
and this a Reply to the preſent Conſideration. 

ANOTHER is the Caſe of a bad Miniſter 
officiating, with the Conſequence, whether 
God'sGrace accompanies his Miniſtry, or whe- 
ther the People be not in Fault, who joyn with 
him. This ObjeRion has two Branches, whe- 
ther the Effect of an evil Miniſtry be good, 
and who is an evil Miniſter, . 1 

26 a | H E 
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Txt Church of England in her. Articles 
has anfwer'd the firſt Branch of this Objection; 
it is in the 26th Article, the Title is, of the 
Unworthineſs of the Miniſters, which hinders 
not the Effects of the Sacraments. It runs thus. 
ALT RH O' in the viſible Church the Evil 
he mingled with the Good, and ſometime 
the Evil have chief Authority in the Miniſtra- 
tion of the Word and Sacraments, yet, foraſ- 
much as they do not the ſame in their, own 
* Nafne, but in Chriſt's, and do miniſter by his 
Commiſſion and Authority, we may uſe their 
© Miniſtry, both in hearing the Word of God, 
© and in the Receiving of the Sacraments. ? 
VNEITEER is the Effect of Chriſt's Or- 
dinance taken away by their Wickedneſs, nor 
the Grace of God's Gifts diminiſh'd from ſuch 


as by Faith, and rightly do receive the Sacra- * 


© ments miniſter'd unto them, which be effectu- 
al, becauſe of Chriſt's Inſtitution and Promiſe, 
© tho” they be miniſter'd by evil Men. 

T #15 is the Decree of the Church of Exg- 
land in Regard to evil Miniſters : She deter- 
mines, that the divine Grace is not defeated 
by their Miniſtry, and in her Eye till they 
are depos'd by juſt Judgment, their Miniſtry 
is equally Valid with that of others: And 
therefore if they ſhould be depos'd by unjuſt 
Judgment, that is, by an incompetent Autho- 
rity, or an unfair Conviction, they are ſtill 
Valid, and in her Opinion, not depos'd at all. 

ws, THEREFORE 
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if 
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 "THtexrxeroRE, if God's Grace attends 
the. Miniſtration of evil Men, the People C4n- 
not be in Fault by joyning with them; nay, | 
they mult either joyn with Miniſters who have 
ſometime” been faſd to be evil Men, or. elſe 
they muſt joyn with none at all: For what 
Miniſter has not been reported, on ſome” Oc- 
caſion, or other, in his Whole Life, by ſome 
Perſons, an evil Man? He may indeed be 
Good, tho? reported Evil; and he may be now 
| Good, thoꝰ at another Time eſteem'd bad; but 
if no Man, that has ever been calPd wicked, 8 
to be joyn'd with, it will give a very ſhar 
Account of publick Devotion. 
Tux World is apt to miſconſtrue what i is 
Evil, Bad, or Wicked, and who is an evil 
Man,“ or Miniſter; Malice, Injuſtice and Ca- 
lumay are as Evil as any Sins they are apt to 
accuſe. 
Now one who has theſe Vices to anſwer 
for, let his Lite and Character be never ſo 
ſaintlike, is criminal; for the Devil often tranſ- 
forms himſelf into an Angel of Light, and yet 
the Sins above mention'd are his peculiar Sins 
and Works; therefore it ought to be ſettled, 
who is a bad Miniſter, and Who is his Accuſer, 
whether he be not more Seren, in greater 
Inſtances. 

TF it be alleg'd, that according to the apoſto- 
lical Conſtitutions, a bad Miniſter is none at 
all, but defeats the Grace of God; it is re- 


|, - ply'd 1 that no Man i is fad o be bad by thoſe 


Con- 
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9 till he is convicted, as ſuch, by 
n who have Authority to take Cognizance 
of Crimes againſt thoſe Conſtitutions. Only 
apoſtolical Biſhops ever had that Authority; 
and therefore it amounts to the ſame as the 
Article of the Church of England, that none 
| can be by them depos'd, but by juſt Judgment, 
| (which may be a Rarity) and in the mean 
K {| Time, their Miniſtration is effectual. 
| Nox can that Church take Cognizance of 
| any; but her own Miniſters; it is not in her 
| Power to depoſe others ; others have their 
own: Churches, an Immunity and a Power 
equal to herſelf, and Freedom from any other 
Turiſdiftion. It is our invaluable Happineſs, 
that we breathe in a free Country; we are not 
born Slaves, nor therefore ould wear a _ 
| we do not inherit. 34.042 
ANOTHER Objection toad been, thi of 
Arianiſm : ; not founded- on my Preaching, or 
| Writings (which have never favour'd arilalſi) ä 
but on a Miſconſtruction of ſome antient Dox- 
ologies and Creeds, the- Uſe of which has 
been ſince explain '4 to be Ocaſion 'd-by their 
being Primitive very long betore the Birth of 
a Ariacʒ and yet leit frec, and not impos d. 
That Opinion has not had Cauſe to prevail, 
Proofs of icls have been known in this 4 
Rely" "GAME 106 0:8 as! : ray! 
Dis ESTO to the Chace abt: Eng. 1 
land has been, with ſome, another Imputation. . 
But groundlels, for we profeſs to joyn 7 her 
| ria- 
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Principles, as far as they are primitive. If our 
Principles, or Reaſonings, be in any Reſpecs 
different, her Divines are at Liberty to confute 
them by: fuperior Learning ad Reaſon. But 
all the Weapons hitherto employ d againſt us 
have been only thoſe of Aſperhoa A ND VI. 
OLENC E, e not of Weight enough 
with: conſiderata Men to deſerve a Reply: 
I x is ſurprizing that the Uſe of unl yen'd 

Bread in the * Euchari Mould hy any be ſaid to 
want original Rvidence, when the Practice and 
Law of Chriſt is the beſt original Evidence. It 
has heen debated indeed Whether Chriſt eat 
the Paſſover at the ſame Time with the Jens, 
but at qvhatever Time the Paſſover was eaten, 
it was by the Law. of Moſes.itabe eaten only 


With unlea ven d Bad. St. Peul implies this 
in his en to the N And the Eu. 


1 deer ane 10 b 

1 Buri the Pfalms are daily read, which. Kel 
all Jeniſb Prayers, — full of tlie like Expreſ- 
ſias: The Preſace to the 10 COommandments 
is Jewiſh : In the Office for Matrimony in the 
Church of Exglzng,' the God of Abraham, Iſaac 
and Facoh is invok'd. They are our Fathers as 


well as the Fathers of the Jews; for to HE 
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and the Patriarchs the Promiſe of Chriſt was 
made, and he is call'd the Father of the Faith- 
ful; Matthew beſtows a whole Chapter to 
prove that Chriſt was the Son of Abraham, and 
we, as Heirs with Chriſt of the Covenant made 
with the Patriarchs, may- properly addreſs 
God, as the God of our Fathers who came 
out of Egypt. So that ſuch Language is very 
natural and proper in itfelf, and common in 
the Chriſtian Church; and as this is not fix'd 
to be neceſſarily us d, fo to uſe it on proper 
Occaſions may not be diſagreeable to the Jewiſh 
People, and may tend to influence their Con- 
verſion. — 

O the ſame Ground it is, that we leave 
the Uſe of the common Creeds and Doxolo- 
gies free, tho? we prefer and recommend the 
more Primitive; becauſe we would deal with 
others as reaſonable Creatures, and Fellow- 
Chriſtians equal with our ſelves. But they, 
who call the modern Worſhip Antichriſtian, 
Heretical, Apoſtate and Idolatrous, have not 
our Plea; they cannot at all uſe the modern 
Worſhip, but againſt their Principle, eſpeci- 
ally, if, by calling on Authority in theſe Mat- 


ters, they do expreſly own they are under that 


Authority. 

ON the Whole, we prefer to all others the 
primitive Canons, Worſhip and Model; but 
we do that conſiſtently with the Rights of 
human Nature, the Privileges of our Fellow- 
Chriſtians, and the Laws and Intereſts of our 
| | G Country 
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Country. We allow no Force in Religion 
nor that we are accountable for it to any but 
God: Our Deſign is the utmoſt Perfection of 
Reaſon, Virtue, Piety aud Literature, with 
the moſt a ſſiduous Labour; without Tyranny, 
Slavery, Brutality, or the Miſeries that flow 
from them. Miſrepreſentation and Injuſtice, 
are all that have been employ'd againſt this 
Intention; and they really give us both 


Strength and Honour, by implying that no 


other Weapons can be employ'd. - 000 
ITE Charge of Schiſm we anſwer by the 
ſame Arguments, which the Church of Eng- 
land uſes to anſwer the ſame Charge of Schiſm 
from the Church of Rome, but that Accuſation 
is the more unkind, as we intend to make the 
| OxAToRyY a General Chapel of Eaſe to all 
the Churches in London and Weſtminſter, _ _ 

BEING qualify'd by the Act of Exempti- 
on is noImputation on us, but would be rather 
an Inſult on the Parliament, that paſs'd that 
Act, and an equal Object ion to the Church of 
England, which has qualify'd itſelf. hy the AQt 
of. Uniformity, only with this Difference, 
that the Toleration-AQ was paſs'd with the 
Conſent of the Biſhops of the Church of Ezg- 
land, and the Act of Uniformity (it is ſaid) 
was paſs d at firſt without the Conſent of any 
Biſhop at all: For then, it is reported, that the 
Popiſh Biſhops either abſented, or were diſ- 
qualify'd to ſit in the Houſe, or could not, by 
their Religion, nor did vote for the Uniformi- 


ty- 
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ty-Act, and not one Proteſtant Biſhop was 
here in being. | e 
THERE may be, as ſome imagine, ano- 
ther Difference; the Toleration- Act may be 
thought more ſuitable to the Maxims of the 
Proteſtant Religion, and the Reformation, 
than the Act of Uniformity. For it is the 


Principle of Proteſtantiſm, that one Chriſtian 


has no Dominion over the Conſcience of ano. 
ther: And this was the Ground of the Tole- 
ration- Act; but this Principle is not, by ſome, 
eſteemꝰ' d to be ſo properly conſulted in the Act of 
Uniformity, which eſtabliſhes a Dominion of 
Men over the Conſciences of others; this was 
done hefore by the Church of Rome: She 
call'd in the ſecular Power to impoſe an Uni- 
formity in Religion; it is her Principle and 
her Practice; but it may, perhaps, ſeem a 
ſurprizing Way of reforming from her, by 

the ſame Mens continuing her Principles and 
Practices (without her Pretenſions) who pro- 
feſs, as Proteſtants, to oppoſe her Principles 
and Practices. Ne 5 

T x s Manner of ſupporting this Affair is 
by free voluntary Contribution : And there lie far 
more Exceptions againſt Church Revenues 
than agaialt that Method. 

By the Law of England, every Spot of 
Ground in this Iſland is a Point of civil Pro- 
perty, and belongs to ſome Proprietor, exclu- 
five of others, ſince two Perſons cannot have 
one and the ſame Right by Law to ſtand on 

| © iy vp | the 
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the ſame Ground; that is a Contradiction in 
Terms, and no Law can reconcile it. There 
As not a Foot of Ground in this Place, that is 
not appropriated for the Uſe of the S 
tion and Academy: And no perſon has a 
Right to ſtand on any Ground in any Aſſem- 
bly, religious, or civil, without the Conſent 
of the Proprietor. bet , 
Tu Ax Conſent, is imply'd in the Statute, 
if ſuch a one ſubſiſts, which requires all Men 
once a Month to go to ſome religious Aſſembly; 
that is, to obtain the Leave of the Proprie- 
tors for that Purpoſe. For it did not intend 
to break in upon the Property of that Aſſem- 
bly ; and the Act of Exemption, made in Favour 
of religious Congregations, cannot be con- 
ſtru'd to their Prejudice. That Act does 
not enjoyn even that the Doors ſhall be open 
(tho! all here are ſo except the Seat- Door. 
which a Man muſt be in the Chapel, before 
he can approach) nor that any Man whatever 
ſhall have a Right to enter, or behave as he 
pleaſes; theſe are no Parts of that Statute, 
nor can any Conſtruction of this Kind be 
built upon it. By the ſame Reaſon that 
any Man will ftand upon, or poſſeſs a Foot 
of Ground, which a Proprietor has declar'd 
to be reſerv'd for his SocitTty, and 
which therefore is juſtly appropriated, he 
may, on the ſame Scote, enter and poſſeſs an 
appropriated Seat, even by removing thofe who 
_ are placed in it, which is not right, nor there- 
fore would be the other Pretenſion. W HAT: 


Perſons in our Fovour. 
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- WHATEVER contradicts the early Pre. 
judices, the ſettled Intereſts, and ſiniſter Views 
of Men, will naturally be oppos'd and black- 
en'd by all Artifices, in publick Papers, and 
in Converſation: But let any Man oppoſe, or 
object to our Plan ; there the Force of our 
Adverſaries ought to be pointed; the reſt is 
Perſonal, and foreign to the Queſtion. It 
ſhould rather excite the Curioſity of all, who 
may be inclin'd to think hardly of us, from 
the Arts and Malice of others, to convince 


' themſelves at the ORA TOR x fairly, whe- 


ther we deferve the Obloquy. We profeſs 


there to treat juſtly of Subjects which others 


are ty'd up from diſcourſing juſtly upon, and 


to place them every Way in a more ready and 


advantageous Light, with a Variety ever new, 


and aim'd to be the moſt Perfect, as well as 


the moſt agreeably Uſeful. This is not the 
uſual Reſpe& paid to the World in other Au- 
ditories; and this Truth and Perfection we 
ſo ſeverely labour to attain, is a Plea to all 

THAT the Freedom of reaſoning upon 
and canvaſſing impartially all Subjects in this 


Inſtitution may be of evil Conſequence, and 


corrupt the Minds and Principles of the Hear- 


ers, is no juſt Allegation againſt it. F the 


freeſt Reaſoning can be no Injury, but a Service, 
to the Intereſt of Truth; and without it, 
Truth can never be found, nor promoted. But 


bringing Men to think rightly will always be 


reckon'd 


— 
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reckon'd a Depraving of their Minds by thoſe 
Vubo are deſirous to keep them in a Miſtake, 
and who meaſure all Truth by the Standard 
of their own narrow Opinions, Views and 
Paſſions. This is properly corrupting the 
Mind, whereas impartial Reaſoning gives it 
an exact Byaſs and makes it leſs obnoxious to 
Error and Impoſition. The Principles of this 
Inſtitution are thoſe of right Reaſon, the firſt 
Ages of Chriſtianity, true Facts, clear Criti- 
ciſm -and- polite Literature; if theſe corrupt 
the Mind, to find a Place, where the Mind 
will not be corrupted, will be impractica- 
ble. If any different Object ions of Weight 
| Jhall be advanc'd, they ſhall be occaſionally 
clear'd: This is ſufficient for our firſt Apologe- 
tic; the Shield is unpierc'd ; and the Princi- 
ples of our. Cauſe ſtand firmly on the: Baſis 

of Reaſon and Truth, Virtue and Religion. 


** 


* > — 
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5 1 E rags propos 'din this : 
adertaking are to. provide a 
WE Remedy for the Inconveniencies, 
& — Defects and Difficulties com- 

— Plain d of in other, Methods, and 
to teach indifferently Perſons of all Ranks, 
Ages, Conditions and Circumſtances, eitfier 
ſingly, or in Claſſes, in Proportion to, their Ge- 
nius and Application, by proper Maſters, 
under my Inſpection, what they deſite to 
learn in all Parts of divine and human Know 

1 3 ledge 
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ledge, Languages Arts and Sciences, in the 
lt conciſe, juſt, elegant, agreeable, and 
ee Manner. The An oil be freely 
amted-; a certain Number of Leſſons, Ex. 
nations and Exerciſes will be allotted to 
int; the Inequality of Senſe and Me- 
m in be anfwer'd by repearing them; the 
Conduct will be by a natural and regular Con- 
verſation, minuted, under an Engagement 
not to communicate, or divulge the Method 
of Teaching. 'This Scheme will bring Home 
to afly Perſon all the Benefit of Schools, Uni- 
verſities, Tutors, Academies and Profeſſors, 


With more than can be reap'd from them; 


not only to Gentlemen, and thoſe who are 
gs up to the Law, Phyſick, Divinity, and 
e like; but they. who want Leiſure, Opportu- 

_ nity, or Ability, to take other Methods, or are 
deterr'd from them, or for any Reaſons'nnw1l- 
ling to learn elſewhere what they would rival 
others in, or would know for their. private Im- 
Toyement and Satisfaction (as for Inftance, ifa 
entleman would underſtand Divinity, or a per- 
fect Courſe of School, or Univerfity Leatning ; 
or if any other Perſon would have the. like, 1n 
the moſt eaſy and compendious Inſtitution) it 
Will be readily afforded in this Platform. The 


* .- 


Branches are to read, judge, compoſe an 

apply to practice, or to human Life. 
1. To read and judge a Lain, or Greek 

Tz eee 

2. Io read the Hebrew Bible. 

nl ; es . 3. To 


3. To read the Rabbinical and Talmuaical 
Hebrew, and the common Hands of the Spaniſb, 
Italian and German Jews. r 
4. To know the Jewiſb Religion, Hiſtory, 
Correſpondence, Politicks and. Meaſures from 
all 3 to this Day. - _ . | 
5. The {ame in any different Religion, for 
the Inſtruction of Perſons profeſſing each Re- 
ligion, or of others. + ES 
6. To read and judge an Author in any 
eaſtern, northern, or ſouthern Tongue beſides 


thoſe mention'd, as Arabic, Armenian, Perſian, 


Saxon, high and low Dutch, Engliſb; all the 
northern Dialects, French, Italian, . Spaniſh, &9c. 
7. To read and judge of Manuſcripts, Court 


Inſtruments and Records in all Languages. 


8. The Arts of ſhort Hand, Cyphering 
and De:Cyphering. 
9. To write and ſpeak elegant Latin, Eng- 


liſh, Kc. and to maſter any Part of the Belles 


* 


Lettres. | | 


| 
10. To make a Theme, which is the Foun- 


dation of all beautiful Proſe- Diſcourſes. 


It. To judge of any Compoſitions, Works, 


f Books, Writiags, Oc. 


12. To judge, and compoſe in Poetry of all 


Kinds, according to the Light and Force of 
the Perſon's Genius. N BM 
13. To think rightly, and ſpeak readily on 
any given Subject. 1 


14. To invent and plan happily a Subject, 


and compoſe well an Oration, Lecture, Ser- 
#431111 Pp; ; | H mon, 


Botany, ſecret Chimiſtry, Ce. 
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mon, Declamation, Diſſertation, Epiſtle, Di- 
alogue, Theſis: Or any Work in Proſe, in the 
ſerious Vein, or in that of Ridicule, Humour, 
8 ww : n * 
15. To get off, and ſpeak well, any Wor 
for the Publick. 2 F LEE 
16. — _ the Globe, ANY: Abo 
ogy, Geography, Navigation, the - projecting 
of Maps and Charts for Land and Sea, G 
2 17. Natural Hiſtory, General and Particu- 
8 9 | 52 
18. All the Parts of the Mathematicks, 
Simple and Practical. 5 21.1 
109. A Courſe of true Univerſity-Learning, 
experimental Philofophy, Materia Medica, the 
Principles and Practice of Phyſick, Anatomy, 


20. Law of Nature, Nations, Civil, Ca- 
non, Common, Statute, in Theory and Pract- 
ice; Style and Practice of each Court; Art 
of Pleading, knowing the Difficulties of the 
Law, and executing the Profeſſion. 

21. The Number, Schemes, Intereſt, Strength 
and Meaſures of Parties, Nations, Courts, 
8 of Men, Ballance of Power, Trade, 

c. | is "BY 15 
2232. To teach thoſe that deſire it, what Reli- 
gion is in Fact, and what it is in Truth; the 
Faculty of Praying, Preaching, Diſputing, 
Conferring, Reſolving Caſes of Conſcience, 
Catechiſing, Viſiting the Sick, preparing for 
the Sacrament, Underſtanding the * ww 
3 | . | Chriſti- 
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Chriſtianity; Knowing the Right and Wrong 
of any religious Profeſſion, and all the contro- 
verſial Parts of it. | 27 
23. Practical Life, in all Circumſtances : 
Rhetorick, addreſſing the Paſſions ; negotiat- 


ing, excelling any Perſon. in his own Way; 
improving and perfecting the Arts and Scien- 


ces; converſing, diſputing, and managing a 
Controverſy, imitating and ſurpaſſing an Au- 
thor, knowing the Secret and Ultimatum of 
Perſons and Societies, and the Craft of Pro- 
feſſions; and to be form'd for any Part, or 
Function of Life. | 

24. Knowledge of Books, and Diſpoſition of 
Libraries. 

THIS is the Platform of the Inſtitution de- 
ſfign'd ; ſome Heads may be omitted, but what 
may be hereafter added, will be found reduci- 
ble to ſome of theſe Chapters. The Thing is 
left to ſpeak for itſelf, the Execution, it is hop'd, 
may juſtify the Scheme. iy BE” 

To remove all Prejudice on the Score of 
Religion, no Perſon will have any Suggeſtions 
given him on that Head, which he himſelf, or 
thoſe entruſted with the Care of him, ſhall 


not diſtinctly and expreſly deſire, and no I 


farther. 
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52 is an eccleſiaſtical inſtitu⸗ 
a tron ; but, ſince the holy Bible and 
Geology cannot be underſtood with- 
out the other arts and ſciences, it 
* will alfo take in, on a religious 
footing, an academp of the fciences and lan* 
Tunes : the whole deſign being calculated 
to the ntmolt elegance and perfection, of ann 
in the kind, that have appear d. 
The fundamental. authozitp of it as a 
Church, will be the ſame (to Fyeak no higher 
at pꝛeſent) with that of all the modern 
Churches, i. e. a legal liberty of p2ivate 
judgment in religion; this is the very pꝛzin⸗ 
ciple of the refoꝛ mation, the baſis of all the 
(a) Pzotes 


and pꝛoviſion ot | the in 


TOY. 


| pooteltant intereſt, and is thought the moſt 


aluable bꝛanch of the freedom of our con- 
1 


ow PO og IRE 
It is no partp-affair ; it is intended to be 
a peculiar laſting honour, entertainment, and 
intereſt to our countrp; and the - attendanee; 
aſſiſtance, tonduc, and ſueceſſzon*of it, are 


undertaken to be regulated h the ay 


J. As a CHUKCH. | 


e 3 . . 

Its pꝛinciples are, 1. In belief, a liber- 
ty of. conſcience from all ſetular reſtraints, 
2. In mozalitp, the religion of nature, of 
which revelation, in this reſpec, is only de⸗ 
clarative. 3. In hiſtozical, o2 reveal'd reli⸗ 
gion, that of the pꝛimitive church, in the 
firſt ages. Its view 18, impartiallp to ex- 


 aniine the pleas of all religions, pzopoſing 


= as the trueſt Standard and Center of 
nion. 5 

Its Service is, 1. In the model, pzimi- 
tive. 2. In the language, entirely ſcriptu- 
ral. But ſometimes the p2imitive- Titur- 
gies ſhall be perfozm'd. Perſons, who have 
been eminent in, oz great patrons of arts 


and literature, if they have been virtuous, 
oz penitents, ſhall be tommemozate. 


The religious inſtruction, 1. In the ſer- 
mons, ſhall be perfozm'd with the moſt exact 
compoſition, ſpeaking, and action. 2. Both 
in the ſermons and lectures, ſhall take in the 
whole circle of divinitp, regularly, faithful- 
Ip, clearly, and elegantlp repꝛeſented. In 


the momning, a ſermon will be deliver'd; in 
the evening, a lecure will be read: the fo2- 


mer 


% 


51 


mer on ſome part of pacical theology, the ; 
latter, on the critical, hiſtozical, ſpeculative, 
02 literary parts of it. 


| "JI. As an Academy of the ſciences and 
languages, on the bottom above⸗men⸗ 
r 


Its general deſign is, 1. To ſupply the 
want of an univerſity, 02 univerſal ſchool in 
this capital, fo2 the equal benefit of perſons, 
of all ranks; p2oteſſions, circumſtances, and 
capacities: to recifp the defects, remove the 
pedantrp and p2ejudices, and impꝛove on the 
advantages ot all the uſual methods of edu⸗ 
tation, and inſtitution, common, ſcholaſtic, 
o2 academical ; domeſtic oz fozeign: to give 
the readieſt inſtitute to the thee learned fa- 
culties, and the ſervice of church and ſtate, 
as well as all uſeful} and polite functions : 
to telebꝛate all ſcholaſtic and academical erer- 
ciſes, oꝛotions, declamations, diſputations, 
conferences : communication ot letters of coꝛ⸗ 
reſpondence with great men, and learned bao- 
dies; ag alſo of obſervations, -diſcoveries, 
impzovements, and experiments: courſes, 
and p2ares in the arts and ſciences, fo2 
knowledge, buſineſs oz accompliſhment ; and 
meetings ef the moſt eminent perſons in all 
liberal p2ofeſſions and faculties: to lap a 
ſcheme fo2 the beſt encouragement of men of 
merit, parts, and learning, to koꝛm an ami⸗ 
cable ſocicty on the molt polite p2inciples ; 
aud p2omote the juſteſt turn ol free impartial 
thinking on all occaſions, in o2der to retrieve 
and exalt the genius of Vzitain. 


(a2) In 


+ 


nian and — ſchoo 
among the Artes perdi 


* 2.40 lay a 
deſired Engliſh Academp; to EG by jul 


[vw] 
icular, it is moze efyecialip de⸗ 
a foundation fox . l ny 


degrees, a ſtandaxd to the En 


_ 
Englich hiſtozp: to revive an antient A 


to clear, regulate, aſcertain, 


Lok philoſophp 
157 ich laſt 72 * 2 
tae: and to affo?d the 
belt and readieſt lights on all curious o? ot⸗ 

N to picks. 
this end, at firſf, once a week, there 


rick, and elocution; 


will de a reading on ſome learned oz polite 
' ſubject, fozm'd on the molt natural deduction, 


to compleat a courſe of human knowledge, 
in the moll juft and e method, Er. 


Conferences of the ORATORY; 


1. be onlp deſign of a conference, is 
to ſearch the truth of one ſingle p20- 
poſition, bp a mutual free commu- 
nication of ſentiments in an amicable man- 
ner, as far as the church and fate have 
thought fit to allow the ſearch of truth. 
2. The difference between a conference and 
a diſputation is, that in the latter, only twa 
art engag d, and a moderatoz}; in the fozmer, 
moze, ſtill with a moderatoz, who ſhall al- 
waps be the founder of this inftitution, oz 
one appointed by him, o2 with his conſent. 
3 . Whatever is ſaid ſhall be reduc'd to a 
ſelf-evident pꝛopoſition, as near ag poſſible. 
4. Everp p2opoſitton, p2oof, querp, opini⸗ 
on, quotation, reference, ſhall be written 
down by the modezator in his journal. 


5. It 


[4] 


10 5. Jt hall not be eſſential to clear oz ſettle, | 
02 ultimatelp to anſwer anp point at the time 


when it is firſt pꝛopos d; but an agreed time 
ſhall be minuted down foz the clearing of x, 
either fullp, ©2 in a certain degree, pz po2- 
tion d to the nature of the diffcultn. 

6. "No digreſſion from the point d, 
no perfonal reflexion, no calumnp, nothing 
indirect, captious, unfair, inſidious, oz en⸗ 
ſnaring; nothing that is p2ejudic d oz paſſio- 
nate, ill⸗hzed, malicious, ſophiſtical, oz equi⸗ 
vocating; no jeſts, puns, turns af wit, 
dꝛollerp, ridicule ; nothing but what belongs 
i! to the point, ſhall be allow'd o2 an- 

r by * — | 


, As onlp the perſon that ſpeaks knows 


what ideas he annexes to his own woꝛzds, ſa 


he ſhall explain his own terms. | 
s. Every man's explanation of his terms 


ing of each wozd be ſtated and agzeed, befo2e 
any ppopoſition ſhall be the ſubject of a con 
ference... -.... $ "Sus 

9. The number ot thoſe who confer ſhall not 


exceed twelve; no2 the neceſſary time of each 


conference be above an hour. 

10, The buſineſs of the Moderato? ſhall be 
fo ſee, that the pꝛopoſition be ſtated, the p2e- 
ciſe meaning of each woꝛd clear d, co call foz, 


and minute down, the opinions, queries, 


reaſonings, Fc. of thoſe who confer : recapi⸗ 


tulate the foꝛce o2 ſum of the arguments al- 


leg'd, execute the laws of the conference: 
and if requir'd, to be alſo a member of each 
conference, afſiſting at it, with the reſt. 

11. The ſubjec of the ſermon, lecure, oz 
diſcourſe of the Oꝛatoꝛp ſhall be, o2 pield the 


ſubjen 


|  thall be minuted; and the determinate mean⸗ 


L Vj we ] 


ſubject of the M4 as a theſis to it: 
which mul be. heard bp thoſe wha . 
12, Perſons of all religions and 
hall Be ot liberty to mala Timm own 
oppoke others, & falvo to he laws of 
the kingdom. 

13. All . r Hall be clear'd in the 
molt natural, diſtipogregulorzate pjatiiema- 
tica method, by an ozderlp ſeries of ſeif-evi- 
Jeng (rt truths, accozding t fo the nature of each 


14. If any petfdir'y; poſe# a particular 

{ubjeg Da pzoper time hall be ugreed and 
1 8 to confer it. inan MI 

, A miſtake, an ober fht! ug F028 fad 

nfs E . In Mee 1 WERE 

no diſgrace ; es to maintain a n 

thoſe reaſon Ben to be 1 75 5 12 
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Dip we 1 


en vut at the table, * 
outer art 


eee 29 
| 72 Won = mea aan 


„e 
Wo. when Leon e by t L 
5 Fs, as, End - 


a 2 — on: Po konten⸗ 
— 4 koz AA, wer oe 92 malice, but truth 
on 

* What is as ſelf-evident as the thing 
Will allow, put down as concluded, and de- 
monſtrated; and its truth found. | 

8. What is not to, put down fo2 farther 
inveſtigation. 

9. Bo man's mere authozitp taken fo2 a 
reafon, in it ſelf, anp farther than there is 
a jult reaſon to ſu: ppoꝛt it. 

10. Thele articles to be read befoze the 
conference. 


T 
v 


ſt 


The Laws of the. Diſputations 
of the Oratory, form' hd g 


4 


of the Conferences. 


N N 5 
, 4 
* 


HERE are two o Methods ; of 
diſputing, the Socratick, in Dok 
logue ; and the Logicd, by * 


logiſms. 


2. The Diſputants may agree 
on — Method, go mingle both. 


3. In the Socratick Way, a Syllogiſm, & 


tegorical, Disjunctive, or Hypothetical, 
be deman led, to prevent irregular — 


2 


4. In both, the Queſtion ſhall always be fix'd, 
Put down in Writing, and the Terms ſtated, ex- 
plain d, and anſwer d, and that Explanation 
written down, for the Standard of the Diſpute. 


5. The Queſtion ſhall be a ſingle Controver- 
ſnl Propoſition. 


A C. as 


| 3 . theſe Caſes, Thallalways, and immediately 


4. FE 3 
7 2a AN Ch, or 
ge Ang e,without Nea ſon, is mere bid, and fore | 
(Emp Queſtion whatever ; and as he ditches. wi 
es fuch Language can really and u 
o what, partichlar Ideas he-annexes to 
on particular, Words, ſo each Di e 


lain his own Terms; gp Pinan the be 
win be loſt, and the only Queſtion will he 
who can beſt. le and confound both that and 
the Auditory ; which will diene the „en of the 
* nene 


7. Every Auditor ſhall be well behav d: None 
4 000 any way tamper, or interfere with the Diſ- 
pute, on Pain of Breach of good Behaviour, 


Weite his 'Plhce, and ene che Diſpute: 


8. No Diſputant ſhall uſoRxp | ew foreign - 
to the Queſtion, to ſhew his owh Wit, Malice, 
or Paſſions ; not hitaſelf, or any perſonal Words, 
being the Point in View, but, Hom Truth of the 
_ - Queſtion only. The Reſpondent is not bound to 
prove his Queſtion, but to deny the Opponent's 
uments againſt it ; the Opponent, as ſuch, 
- undertaking the Burden of. Proof againſt his 
Queſtion. The Reſpondent may repeat the Streſs 
of the Opponent's Argument, and then form. his 
Anſwer. He denies the firſt; or ſecond Propofi- 
tion, or the Con 1 or the Disjunction; 
and the End of all Diſpute, is when a Thing is 
5 brought to a plain ſelf. evident Contradiction in 
Terms, in one Propoſition, prov'd by a Categori- 
cal Sy logiſm. An Argument, or a Denial, may 
he — ar illuſtrated. Every Idea, Word, 
Propok ition, or Argument, ought to be made as 
determunate, 


4 


) 8 


\ 


K. 1 J 
determinate, diflin®, and ſelf-eyii 
ſible. * 7 | 


The Moderator is to execute ah Laws of 

the Diſputation, but not to be Ar or final | 
Judge, He is to call for, THE TIME. | 
| 
| 


1 22 
- vitn & 


* * » #, | f 
| as poſ- 


UESTION. SENSE. OR- 
DER: N the Time of dwelling on an Argu- 
ment which is to be about 5 Minutes, unleſs 
more Þe ' agreed on) be exceeded: If any 
Words be us d, not to the Queſtion; or if more 
remote, or technical Language be not immedi- 
ately explain'd. And if the Diſputants, or Au- 
ditors, misbehave: And all ſhall affiſt, or not 
hinder him, in executing theſe Laws, which 
are ſo eſſential, that he who breaks them breaks 
che Diſpuration. a a 


* 


10. The scheme of the Whole is, 
I. The Queſtion, or Queſtions, 
II. The Reſpondent's Theſis, 


III. "The e e the Oppo- 


| 
| 
| 
| nent. 
| 
J 
; 


IV. Che e And Illuſtrations, or 
Arguments, Enforcements, on 
Reſpondent's Anſwer, ( One Queſtion, 'or in 
Fart. 
| 


| V. The Moderator's Review, if he pleaſes; 
1 VI. The o Theſis. 


VII. The other Queſtion repeated by the 
Opponent, if there be another, &c. Vill. The 


19 , + g 
Fee 


| Wy aeg 


ix. The Moderators Review, if he pleaſes. 


HEE Ying The Reſpondent's tondluliv Addreſs to 
. the n, the Opponent, and the Auditors. 


N. B. Fer the reft, the Laws of the Con: 
OY. are to be obſery'd, 
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WAS 4 THE 
FIRST SERMON 
| Pheach'd at the 


Opening of the OBATORY, 
On Sunday, July 3. 1726. 


On the Deſign, and Reaſons, of 
the Jnflſifcution. 
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-- That which bach not 12 
4015 them, ſhall they ſee, and 


that which they have not 
heard, ll they conſider. - 


Eligion and knowled ö - the' both la lap 
ö a tlaim i the hig e ntl ity, 

are coeval wit 1 of man⸗ 
bind; tho thep ſhonld be 115 arable cont- 
pantons, and mutual ſuppozrs to each other; 
pet the courfe of human affairs has been fo 


rig, wi that obſervations map ariſe in 


8 


er rrp a fare of noveltp; 
ini er, which Jofes its hid⸗ 


tide beneath the rurſs e of the earth, 
really the fame, 


den 


and then re-appears; 
tho, to the eye, here current. 


This is the cope of the holy prophet in 
the place alledg d, and this will give a Cort 
a ign to the deſign of our Preſeny aſſemblp, 

faiah; the evangelical ſeer, deſcribes in 

this chapter, the future religion of the Mel⸗ 
ſiah, as an event that would appear very 
ſingular and aſtoniſhing. 
e commands the captive daughter of 
Sion to awake, put on her ſtrength, and 
looſe her ſelf from the bands of her neck, fo2 
they ſhall know in that dap it is God that 
ſpeaks, behold! it is he. 
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Dow beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bzingeth good tidings of 
peace and ſalvation! That which hath not 
been told them, ſhall they ſee, and that which 
they have not heard, thep ſhall conſider. 
Pere the Declaration of the Goſpel it ſelf 
is term'd new, - unheard befoze, which re- 
arent all pꝛejudite, rats d merely on that 
Che Connexion between this account, and 
our immediate ſubject, will, at the firſt 
glance, be manitelt. 

.. . To retrieve. the mozning..lultre of. goſpel⸗ 
truth, and diſpel the ſhadows of modern er- 
ro2, is the aim of one branch. of the inſtitu⸗ 
tion we now celebzate, as a moze perfect 
eſtablichment in favour of ,univerſal know- 
Jedge, than has occurr'd either in this, oz 
anp nation, is the other part of it. 

Theſe, tho in themſelves ag antient ag the 
Underſtanding of men, and the being of <2i- 
ſtianitp, pet repzeſented, and applp'd in the 
view now intended, are, in a great degree, 
to us new, and in a public light, unconſider d. 

But then, oꝛiginallp, the uſe of letters, and 
the diſpenſation of our chziſtian covenant, 
were new; the ſacred volames of our faith 
are call'd expreſlp the new teſtament : fo that 
- It 18 not the ſeeming particularity, but the 

truth and juſtneſs of an undertaking, that 
ts, in all reſpects, to be regarded. 
This is not offer d, ag an apvlogy fo2 our 
deſign; was that neceſſary, it would be un- 

Availing. 29 | 

Ik the natural weight and impoꝛtante of 
the aflair does not creare its own reception, 
it muſt, it ought_to fall. All that is nam 

dE -* Popos d, 
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pꝛopos d, is to ſhew, that we are counte- 


nane'd by no leſs abetto2s than Jlaiah, and 
our blefſed Tozd himſelf, to engage pour at- 


tention, and overth2ow all pꝛejudice. 


Parious, ſtrong are the reaſons of our 
purpoles, Abules have muitiplp'd in un- 
derſtanding, and religion. 

On the one hand, a declenſion, an apoſta- 
ſp, from our moſt holp faith, is become too 
general: On the other, the path of know- 
ledge and literature has been much pervert- 
ed. 

To recover a juſt zeal fo2 the fozmer, we 
appeal to the antient founders of our ch2i- 
mou 3 as the ableſt, the trueſt. 
Ju ge 3 1 a 

To repair the inconveniencies of the lat⸗ 
ter, we have concerted an enterpzize, in 
which the ſeveral defects ſhall be amended, 
and perfection, ag near ag poſſible, attain'd. 
The deſign ig, in it ſelf, of weight: how- 
ever it be executed, it hag a right to the 
apy2abarion of the judicious, and the can⸗ 
di ien 75 | 

On that footing, we ſhall advance with 
reſolutton, and chearkullp take pour pꝛeſent 
encouragement, as an auſpicious omen of 
ſucceſs ond vicozp. NO 

The detail of our ſubject will extend it ſelf 
molt p2operlp, under the following Articles. 
J. We are to exhibit an idea of the nature 
and conduct of our ſcheme. 7" 


JF. Submit the pleas and motives, from 
which we would p2eſume on pour concur⸗ 


—_—_ J. An 
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ture; and intend⸗ 
ed . Wi our IGG win be 
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The itte bem batten of it is eccleſiaſtical, 
of a religious tendency. 

But mite the light and aid of human eru- 
dition, of the arts, the ſciences, and the 
toiigues, are requiſite to explain the holy 
ſcriptures, and maſter the body of theology, 
it will, on that ſcore, include an academy of 


literature. 
In both articles, it is modell d to atiſwer 


the intention in a more tompleat manner, 


ration of an age 100 reftii'd and inquiſitive, 
to be tot fropyg upon by falſe peetences, 
emu mY mol or divine learning. 
authotrty;, "our - univerſities, 

chith, 1 tir as then ate fearned bodies, 
conſiſting of 'govd'tha and ſcholars; and 
not monaſtit, o: rifefef# foundations, we pꝛo⸗ 
fqoundlp honour, aud ta whom we would be 
ſnblervietit- in the acädemitaf Pianeh ol our 
ſcheme) will find no raule to complain ok ug. 
Foz, ag J am publirklyp* commmmon'd to 
be 20. ee ol "OH: aud the afadeiny is 
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* Al local right 0 ererciſing ſacred fungi ous is 
fzom the crowtr, To that the right bf the Ttacozy is 
equal to any epiſcopal- atithoHtWti/ chis/veatm 2 All 
the local exercile, as well as the oꝛiginal right, of that 
anthozity here, being entirely and auly from the 
crown;” our clergyeare laymen, fo; P. Þ, che firſt, 
was no  vithop, and * 0 not make a Flergy- 
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ereted to ſerve us in that character, by cal- 
ling in the aſſiſtance of learning to make aur 
very bibles familiar to the meaneſt capacity, 
Jam alſa conmiſſion'd to be ai teacher of 
human learning, as far as it 15 eſſential ta 
make. the divine intelligible. 

It is tv be obſerv'd, that their charters 
are not patents of monopoly, to engroſs the 
contimmication ok KRnowlenge. 1 

And the number of — allow d itt 1 
this capital, tho not founded on a power of 
religious inſtruction, - are *p2oofs,' they ate 
not injur'd by our p2etenſion, as we could 
by elp demonltrate, thep' are really fery' d 

t. 

Noz will the modern chuirtes be entitled 
to load us with anp pꝛeſſing objettion. With 
them we are readp to communicate, as far 
as we are capable, and to their Judgment 
we hall pap all p2oper deference. 

g, But we thin, we are pzwileg d to 
id tan the — iber p of varping krom them, 
o⸗ which thep tale bf differing from one ano⸗ 


— —— wt — 
— 


be ther, and ſometimes from themſelves. 
Ir Our right of. exercifing our pꝛiwate judg- 
g. ment is equal. We aſſert an equal freedom 
to ok eonſrieiite, acteuntable to God only; 

is ſince no human juditature can tale a cognit- 

ſante of the: ſaual. 

M The whole relematien turns on this 
is — 77 The pꝛoteſtant intereſt muſt fink, 

is denpy'S: and the civil conffitiition! of 
Lt — 1 annta, the feat of true herdit 
at fo2titude," the parent of free-bozn ſpirits, will 


he be \uDverted; 


2 h>ſuffers'the'miinds of her 
5 ** to be fer Gerevd 
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and inbꝛed taſte of juſt liberty, to be tramp d 


oz Baffled. 
The particular fpſtem, which we profeſs 
ag a Church, and which diverſifies us from 

er tommunions, is that of the {aw 
church in the firſt 5-0 pears: after Chꝛiſt, be- 
— the ages of the four firſt general coun: 


In that time we ule this diſtinction ; if a 
eontfadiction- be demonſtrated- between: the 
current ſenſe of -anp two periods of it, we: 
adhere to the moze antient, if other conſide⸗ 

rations be equal. 

Ak an oppoſition ſhould be p20v'd between. 
the voice of the pzimitive church, in that. 
whole compals'of time, and that of the ſcri- 
pture, we ſhow'd diſregard; that pꝛimitive 
conſent, and eſpouſe, as in n bound, the 
woꝛd of God. 

Indeed we believe there is no ſuch oppoſ-: 4 
tion, as this laſt mention d; on the contrarp, 
we are firmlp perſuaded, that in all-caſes, 
where the new teſtament is doubtful, o2: - 
ſcure, the concurrent evidence of the firſt ages. 
chould determine the doubt, and clear the 
obſcuritp. 

To ſpecify every point at. preſent, in which 
the modern churches deviate :from the pzi⸗ 
mitive, would be an immenſe task, and ver⸗ 

, at, once, not very agreeable. 
t is ſufficient to lap it down as a certain 
pꝛineiple, that, where⸗e ver a modern church 
takes the boldneſs to vary from that ot her. 
wiſer fozefatherg, in the time above limited, 
and which J would be ever; conſiru'd-co in⸗ 
tend, the balance ought to be caſf on the i ide 
of the p:imitive, as in all reipeus qualify'd 


[ 31 1 
to be a moze competent judge ak the queſtion. 
To an attentive Epe, curious to ſearch 
the merits of this argument, a growing 
number of modern deviations from the elder 
p2inciples would riſe up: as ta our very 
bibles, the code of ſcripture, the rule of 
faith : the inſtituted matter, eſſence, and fozm 
of the ſacrament; the ſubozdination of par- 
ticular ſpnods to general councils, in point 
of authozity : the nullitp of the Engliſh oz- 
ders, (and the entire dependence of the church 
upon the ſtate, in conſequence of that nullity, 
overth;owing what ſome argu'd about the 
diſtinct and indelible character, in a late fa- 
mous caſe, befoze the houſe of lozds) by 
tomparing the clauſe, bp which onlp Watthew 
Parker was conſecrated, with the expzeſs 
conſecrations of antiquitp, which onlp can 
be true epiſcopal commiſſions ; the coercive 
power of the church, unknown to the firlt 
ages, over. the bodies, lives, and foꝛtunes 
of men; the admitting thoſe to baptiſm, who 
never were catechumens, making baptiſm 
eſſential, without an apoſtolical miſſion ; the 
making human deciſions, creeds, conſtitu- 
tions, cc. articles of faith, and ag neceſſa- 
xp parts of religion, as revelations from 
God; the cozruptions, and ill conſequences, 
flowing from fix d poſſeſſions, annex'd only 
to certain uncertain ſchemes of religion, and 
calling thoſe cozruptions, poſſeſſions, and 
ſchemes, all together, the church, t. 
Theſe will pield ſufficient matter at pꝛeſent 
to ruminate upon; and the reſt J refer to mp 
articles, and future repꝛeſentations. This, 
in the [cripture-phzale, might be thought a 
bꝛand pluck'd out of the fire; but W 
9 | Icxip⸗ 
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-fcripture kommandg. that truth and beate 
mull attend upon each other. 
Our dzfft would be, in the moſt talm, and 
rational manner, to revive a due vejieration 
fo: thoſe good old daps, exalt the genius ot 
the primitive e and ow them the ſtan- 
dard of our on, ag they p onyhr. fs have 
been, of the refs mation. 
| And it ic a juſtice we owe the h pes we 
would fozm in pou, to declare the p2eſent 
advances we are induc d to make towards an 
4. lo 40 righteous; £ "ſo-extremeſp defira- 
e og g 
into two es, tturgy, an 

Work of pzearhing. 
The rd ſte 110 have taken in the liturgy, 
in Aan n reigning p2epo 

_— Aa . pul ar cuſtom, 18, to Follow 
_—_ to give a Re bo 
2 7 the matter, and the 1 A n 
d2awing both from the feripture and tiqui⸗ 
ty, avoiding that repetition, and prolixitp, 
Which create To general a complaint. 

Fo? it is our perſuaſſon, that everp ac of 
worſhip is moze agreeable to the will of God, 
the mote it is conts - mpeg to his word, and 
the apoſtolical plat 
But we do not impoſe a written liturgy, 
as in it ſelf neceflary, noꝛ are we confin'd to 
one liturgy. Any n within our limited 
time is p2oper to be emplop d bp us. 

But among all the facred offices then 
us d, we regard thoſe of the conftitutions of 
Clement, as the moſt authentic; and we 
deem them to be, in ſubſtance,” if not in 
wozds, tonvepd 'by apoſtolical tradition, 


from 


— 
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e ſame 1 z which we 


receive 


a 

* nem teſtament; notwieh Randi Ave 5 
1d charge of Ipuriaumets, 1 7 5 ſome have 
011 15 that on the moff valu ble me⸗ 
of moirs dk  oziginal chziſttantty. 
n- In the kucken of the word, dur its, 
ve 10 7 Ipirit of © he antient pꝛeachers, 
f aſſert the houour of the Engliſh pulpit: 
ve Null icnte a regular, compleat courſe'of'di- | 
nt 701 in all its bzanthes, critical, hi 

m ren e mozal; to baniſh for ever 
a- his . iſland, the Gothic manner, the 

gre 1 2.57 the lethargp of preaching, 

it SB the miracle ok our *To2d, 
Ie I wk wine into water, and leaves 
; that congealſd, fo2 want of mation. 

p, The compoſition of aur fermons we tall 
8 ae poliſh, and to animate their 
6 ic deliver 

Ic But in 1 which map turn chiefs 
p An on 8 — and curious pot ot in⸗ 
i- | . fozmation, we ſhall purkur a moze famitiar 
b, tze turn of ple, and exhibit them in read⸗ 

| ing. Since the incidental mixtures of 
F gquotation, numbers, and the like, map 

„ der, bay impeoper, ik not impzantable, to ſpeak 
d SES 

"The. whole theological ſcheme, pefented 

1, in this channel, as it is entirely new, fo it 
o will be labour d to a degree, ſuperio2 1 

d pꝛeſent 02 attempts of the kind. 

We hall. trp to penetrate and unfs}d'! 

1 moſt hidden receſſes to the meanelt c 
f reſeue it from impoſture and: fallacy, bY c 
e | «pou he, whole, impartial truth of it, « 

1 | the, zuſice, due to all. other, religions,” to 

„ came their 'veral pleas and Pretenſſons In 

1 he * 


their full fozce, and without the feaſt pꝛe 
1 in kavour of our own; kozm the right ba⸗ 
lance of the moſt equal and diſmtereſted com- 
pariſon, without bigotry to any one ſpſtem, 
| 10 * attachment to anp poſtulata what- 
O00 IG EE ere es hs 
Pals we now. to our academical underta- 
King, the fubſerviency of which to religion 
will juſtifp the immediate diſplap we think 
dur (elves oblig d to give of it. 
Ats deſign is no lels than that of an uni⸗ 
verkal ſchool of ſcience and letters, in theozp 
and pzamice, fo2 inſtruction, exerciſe, and ar- 
.tompliſhment, in all the parts of them. 
The want of an univerſity in this capital, 
[has been often deploz'd. Ana, 
Europe is the general ſeat of 120 
and this is the omp Metropolis, which ! 
deſtitute ot an univeritng. 
Ee e 
jewion: it would be imp2ov'd by the op 
. tunities of converſe fue intercourſe, the refi- 
dente of the tourt, which is, o2 ought to be the 
eme [ſtandard of elegancp, the variety of 


taſtes, purſuits,” characers, p2ofeſſions, and 
a thouſand other enlargements. 
wy The defecs,. the narrownels of our ufual 


* 
_ 
© F 
. 


- 


utation might here expect a moze pꝛobable 
1 & Peu 


Licentiouſneſg of manners might here be 
check d bn the ſame reſtraint, and put under 
aß wholeſome diſcipline, as we experience it 
„„ nnen 
-- No2could it be thought an injury to others, 
unſelk they be loond upon as pꝛivileg d 
mats ot learning, excluſive of other Places: 
| . Ain 12 2 222171 - to 
2450 . | 


a 


Y 
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fo2 the diſtribution of it, which would be a 
common injurp to all mankind. 


Thep are bodies co2porate, veſted. hp the 
crown with certain immunities; to invade 


their rights, and to exerciſe their juriſdici- 


on, to confer their legal qualifications, would 


be an unnatyraloffer; but to diſcharge the of- 
fite of a pzecepto? in the ſciences thep ought ta 
teath; is no encroachment on their tenure; 
Ar is rather an enfozcement to their main 
concern, and an addition to their gloꝛp. 
But it is our atm tored2eſs the — 
of miſconduct in their inſtitution, as well as 
to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the ablente ol 
an 'mtverſity; in this great city, - 
Some exceptions have been taken un this 
d, which demand a remedy, and ſhould 
erefote be excug'd in the mention. Bigotry 


to a tet of notiong, a confin'd wap of think- : 


ing, a negligence of ſome of the moſt uſeful 
polite arts; a management bp intereſt, 
* party, moze than an encouragement. of 
75 and indultrp; a fozbidding loftineſs 
228 auſterit 'P in the ruling part, which tends 
per to leſſen the reliſh of virtue, and dil⸗ 
ne, than to pꝛomote it, and an enſlaving 
oF pouth-to-ſubleriptions, teſts, and fozms, 
which they neither underſtand, no2 believe, 
no2 app2ove; theſe, and other complaints, 
with the train of ill tonſequences flom⸗ 
ing from each of them, we would emplon 
our humble endeavourg, with the utmoſt 
fibmiſion, to reif. 
But our intention is till moꝛe extenſive; 
to diffuſe a taſte of literature and juſt think: 
ing among perſong of all ranks and capacj- 
ties, without the Uu 555 ok time and ex⸗ 
Penk. 
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3 and on the loundeſt pꝛinciples. 
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. pence, which ich mult attend « men forma I ap: 


plicatio * 
That "all indifferentiy m uh d 
with s ready ke Pp to judge may, be v, advance 
moperlp, and it they have a call to it, mp. 
r compleatlp anp diviſion of N 1 
a moze advantageous manner, than the me 
thods hitherto eſtabliſh d, ane been calcula- 
ted to ſatis f. | 
Whatever ſhall appear a be Phar in 
education foz the ſervice 1115 . c ured: -02 
fate; to adozn the learned, u 
faculties of upper oz tommon life, 1 ny 
tio 
2 


ſphere of the taurt, in the lam of nat: 
fivil oz municipal, in medicine, pb 4 allet 
arts dependent upon them, whate ver i 
fective in the training to their acquire 
fate.” deſign4s rontriv d ta en, ny 15 1 


| This end we propoſe to attain 1 5 Fr 
ag well as infozmation ; Lp Ve 
| — d to nen. and da tg 


rech converſe and ci ſpondence of te 
eminent in all liberal p2ofeſſions ſhall ; 15 
| 755 the imperfecion of our. own narr 


250 obſervations and impzobements 5 
the antient times ſhall be reviv'd. - N 
Che diſcoveries and experiments g of the 


f 
? 


moderns wer wok panes N of in the ith 00 

regular tourie and p2aris, it eve⸗ 

Tal arts, chall be intkitutẽ¶td 
The moſt pꝛudent meaſures faz the encou- 


ragement-of merit thall be purſu d. 
An-amicalile league of aer ſhall. be 


And 
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-Azv'truth and virthte; unifozily- and vi⸗ 
gozouſ}' promoted, to tultivare- the ' genius 
of our 1and. 

That awakening Werd ities me farther, 
to info pu, that the {half conſult its pars 
titular 1 i the Trongelf tho? of our 


entravour 
all off, a au Ent bea r. r 
mige dong 155 has it gli Ae 
dan al buran of if half e 
fA 


And what reguir'd the 
Mo Po pA Fe 4 de genIny to 


comme i abzoad, , all allhere, onthe 0 5 im⸗ 


plille p2iva 

at Jetift, un aun wt the vivine ne 'md-the 
ſmile of Nile 55 1125 Sternen 1 27 
W onfide in the — harmonp Ab bf His 


II; 3 {t,t 1 — ArÞig 
hoͤweve nder 5 Free ip DI 
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e enterprize, 
1 ut. 


£19 NOTING Ny 
note, oz (hall 
1 1 = wy pH Fro 
e fo2mer, li e oyr arms, 
h latire froin- ith it merits, ag 
&s kom altient Sreete and Rome, i 
e le, im fozte, in majeſiy, in beinrry. 
by fs 81 18 entitied to onr petuliar cart, 
to alterthin, to dig it. 
Wet us here enmlate, in the naͤme of all 
enti of our country, the efkozts of a 
boring nation;' chat ok Poztugal. 


th 

nei MWonarth,' and people colifpire to ilſu⸗ 
rate her ſtozp, and be, in the firlt Plate, 
ft tt lp mates of their et acl 


7 


* 
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Nat; n e teach to peak, to 


d it, and all Juſt ener have ever. pra- 
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Let not our Bzitannia i 5 that vield the 
nalm to her, pho. is her interioꝛ in every. 
other thſfance of glozp. | 
But we- ſhall not confine our ſelves to the 
beaten path in our-diſquiſitions :-if a topic 
ſes to aur view, that is uncommon oꝛ occa- 
jonal, we ſhall readily exhibit it... Nothing 
Yall DRE DED, | that fog by peg; 02 
e. a elight to the underſtanding. 
5160 e wt at all1 olt ſtrongly engage 
our attention, . beautiful, and 
long negleged./ ſeience. of rhttozic and elocu- 


, "The 09 90 dof God thoulh be the labour of 
7 n is an image pf death. 
FANG artful politician, a koe to the 


Surely, 

energy Ae Rood ba t. 
chools, 

ole, to 


„ Unbappp r our 


MmOPEc:92 R Ah to, read yzoperlp ! . wp 
— 5 ak the renown wa * antient. 0- 
281928 wa mg. cat les 
cref, the wonder, the chav 4 the fans 
old eloguence. 
+. It was this thac (hoo « the A pagus, 
the Fozum,: the-Capito was i this, 
O Demoſthenes and Tullp, chat pe ighten! v 
and gave pour thunder. 


Here all the beauties of muſic and z üntin 
are united. Nature is its rule, and art it 
accompliſhment. 

All the rhetoziciang habe ever . en 


yt d it. * 
* No man ever cavill'd at aition, but he. us · d 


it, — perhaps aukwardly, while he rail'd 
againlt it, 4 
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Poꝛz tan any be a foe to it, who is a friend 
to common lente, and a judge of truth and 
nature. 

IJn this ſpatious field of univerſal know- 
ledge ſhall be the range of the Ozatozp: and 
as ve ſhall celebzate the memozp of perſons 
eminent fo2 religion, we ſhall not overlook 
ſuch charagers, ag have excell'd in genius 
and erudition, oz have been patrons of 


them. 

To them alſo we will confecrate' a dap i in 
onr calendar, and pap a grateful homage to 
their venerable aſhes, by all the decent marks 
ok a reſpectful commemozation. 
Permit 'me now, after this Sketch of our 
main purpoſe, which W d the firſt arti⸗ 
tle, to ſubmit in the 


; JAd, The pleas and motiveg, from which 
me would humblp pꝛeſume on pour concur- 
rence'with it. 

Tho' we might here enlarge with the bet- 
ter confidence, ſince, having gone thro? the de- 
tail of our deſign, the number, weight, and 
impo2tance. of the ſeveral Heads, might in 
themſelves beſpeak pour candoꝛ; pet, foꝛ that 
verp reaſon, we ſhail be conciſe upon it, lea- 
bing the mention of them to include the mo- 
tives, and pzeſs their native fozce on the 
judg ment of this audience, 

Numerous as thep be, difficult ag they 
map appear, if we engage pour appꝛobation 
of a ſchem:, which is contriv'd to be a laſting 
honour, intereſt, and entertainment to our 
country, the difficulty will be onlp an inten⸗ 
tive to our induſtrp, and like the palm we 
aim at, we ſhail rile againſt the — 


let me 


OY 2 — r 


8 interell, by the tafhionable arts of managing 


0 foxtiare reſemblance! . 
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Do wall me deſpair; while ſo manp iuſii- 
A are on foot, that are uſeiels, or in- 
cumbzances, that one at leaſt will be allom d, 
p; indulg d, which is intringcally 
'valuable,.which is ſolidly benefictal to the 
vue. to everp rank ot man kind. 
There ig, indeed, one ſingularity. in our 


| Athene, which we hope will be nardon d, we 


mut be diligent ta merit pour fahaur, befoze 
we can lap à claim to it. 
t mlt be kuſtam d un care, and recom- 


mended bp aſſidutty.. 
It cannot be finih'd.at once, like a turn of 


the humours and criſes of the great, ot ſa- 
-crificing nour ſouls, and putting r * 


beneath the feet of the might. 
o! we mult ſtudy to deſerve well, 'befoze 


{we tan expect-it. Attention, and vigilance, 


ate our avenue to ſucceſs ; and tkethedawh- 
ings of antient Rome, manp a conqueſt mult 
"DE atchiev'd befoꝛe a triumph. 
Map the omen p2ofper, and vield,at length, 


nichozt, to be Free. ig the beauty pf 
rtl gion; to be jult, elegant, —— . 
"crown of knowledge. 
This only is our plan. 


Ce fres-the wind from-darkineſs and ket⸗ 


ters, that moze than Egyptian bondage, the 
"Naverp of the underſtanding. 
To dppoſe à tprannp over the body, is 


the natural bent of an Engliſh ſpirit ; and 


- thall- the-(xee-boM 'fogl, the immoztal part, 
8577 & vaſſal. 
: Aﬀert pour ſelves, mp fellow chꝛiſlians: 


| Jn-leatning and; — 
epes, 


- 
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enes, think with pour own judgments: 
What is moze beautiful than truth? What 
is dearer than liberty? 
5 On this Baſis, let our ſtructure riſe; if 
there be anp luſtre in the kame, the honour of 
our native country; any allurement in ſur- 
paſſing fo2mer o2 pꝛeſent times; if there be 
- | anp thing advantageous oz pleaſing in uni⸗ 
8 verſal knowledge; anp thing great oz awful 
; in the p2zimitive church; let all conſpire to 
recommend our attempt. Suffer me once to 
congratulate with pou the firſt riſe of a de- 
ſign, which contributes to all of them. 
In this affair, we appeal from ignozance 
to politeneſs, from modern deluſion to anti- 
ent chꝛiſtianitp, from the adverſaries of learn⸗ 
ing, to pou, whom we wou'd make the pa- 
trong and p2otectozs of it. | 
Let the dignity, the wo2th of the underta- 
king be ſome atonement fo2 the imperfeaions 


engage pour judgment, and let the execution 
of it be the objec of pour humanitp. 


Pee — 


N. B. Ik there be any P2opoſition in theſe, oz 
any of my wricings oꝛ dilcourſes, repugnant to any 
law in this kingdom, it is ſo far acknowledg'd to be 
falſe, ſince a thing may be falſe in law, and yet map 
be true in divinity, fac, oz argument: o2, in other 
wozds, a P2zopoſitton may be judictally kalle, and yet 
reallp true. 
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of thoſe, who embark in it. Let the deſign 
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